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LETTER OF THE COMMIFTER, AD 


Mr. Editor—The cant phtast,“ New Basis 
Party,” ‘applied by the New-schoot td their) 
brethren who adhere to the’ “tégitimate” As- 
sembty——to use a word of the Supreme Court, 
is intended to convey the idea that approval or 
disapproval of the excision became'an “issue” 
for the whole ‘body. ‘The Doctor having for 
a timé applied his panacéa, the Hexagon, with 
an onsparing ‘hand, now, like'a ‘wise Doctor, 
changes the treatment, and resorts again to the 
origiual grand cattiolicon, “ New Basis,” which 
is used most lavishly in the lastapplication. To 
drop the we have the term sprinkled 
hither aod thither inthe columns of the Letter, 
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A lib-| pot. isittended by ite original fra di i 
| pot. im by origina mers, to dissemi- 

who db act give express totice the the power and the right to rescind 


semb!l 3 
wishing to coptinue tt ‘its There difference of opinion as to 
‘| the best mode of remedying this evil 


| it is by the application of this just canon that 


‘| Centuries * older’ than 1801. 
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urce of the ing among 
as, especially ‘when viewed not merely asa vio- 
lation of our constitution, and an invasion of 
ie y abused. by those 

| of it, in'a manner 


that: matter settled, . “The old is better,” says 
the Chairman. and let every true Pres- 
byterian say so and act ina spirit of | r 
accommodation of these of the 
er ta the case in hand, and Dr. Hexagon et td 

amne ‘will soon be “left alone in their. 
glory.” .‘* Whatever is first is true,” says Ter- 
tullian;' “whatever is more recent is spurious.’ 


Faber-in his Difficulties of Romanism brings 
to neught the lofly. pretensions of the papacy, 
and he applies it to practices and tenets many 
We have seen 
on the part of a brather person- 

‘Doctor, to prove that the later 
were prior in point of time to the early centu- 


& jocose plan 


ries of Church history. This would get over| p 


all Faber’s “ Difficulties” as to the matter of 
Popery, and the principle would prove beyond 
dispute, the Plan of Union was “older” and 
better” than the constitution of the Church, 
which is spurious and “ recent” in comparison. 
Dr. Cox may try his hand at this tuné when he, 
next favours us with.a Pastoral,” or lyric or 
idyl on‘ his ** New Basis”’ fiddle, or his favourite 
Hexagon, on which he plays so sweetly ! 

To proceed. ‘The assertion of the General 
Assembly that “ pernicious errors” obtained 


’) deemed very material, but taken together we 


| ber of society, but yet will give severa 


the American Education, Society; and in the 
summer following, at.a meeting of the Western 
Education Society, during. the anniversary ex.- 
ercises of Auburn Theological Seminary. See 
Observer, June 4, and September 


nary in the Union Theological Seminary. Rev. 
Drs. Absalom Peters, and E. Mason, Stated 
Clerk of the New-school. -General Assembly, 
and Wm. Patton, who helped to move the wa. 


ters in 1888, are all professors in the same in-! 


stitution. New. York Observer, July 31, 1841, | 
and June 25, and July 16, 1842. 

5. Dr. Cox attended as a delegate from the! 
Committee ad Interim, to the recent New-school 
Convention in Cincinnati. New York Observer, 
July 2, 1842. | 

singula non prosunt, juncta juvant.” | 
Several of the above specifications may not be 


assert that they constitute an impregnable body 


of evidence proving high’ favouritism of Dr.| 


Cox with his party, that. gave currency and 
sanction to the doctrinal views he so long and 
laboriously promulged. In this we speak, as 
we think, to the common sense of Wreey: mem- 
insta 


of just practical. application of our princi- 


See New York Observer, Sept. 25, 1841. 
*‘ Review of E. F. Hatfield’s Universalism as tt 
is, By J. T. Sawyer.” ‘We cannot perceive,” 
observe the editors, “that Mr. Sawyer has 
convicted Mr. Hatfield of unfairness in quota- 


tion, or of imputing to Universalism sentiments | 


that the heresy is not justly to be charged with. 
The reviewer does indeed maintain that the ex- 
travagant absurdities of one writer are not to 
be charged as the tenets Of the sect to which 
he belongs, and so far he is correct; but if the 


French give to their words jeud’esprit. 1 have 


4. Dr. Cox was chosen Professor Extreordi 


translations, and have read them: consideralily. 
They are all good. One of them, the first named, 


‘provements. 


if he has stereotyped the work.” 


their philosophic discrimination, and true French| 
wit.. I.use the word in the sense which the 


never seen in any other book guch remarkable 
specimens of condensation of thought, and espe-| 
cially of facts, as Dr. Merle sometimes gives, 
as I could show by a huadred quotations from 
his three volumes. . | 
‘I will only add that this work has already 
heen translated into English, Dutch, and Ger- 
man. In English, three translations have ap- 
red. The first is anonymous, made I be- 
ieve by the publisher, Mr, Walther, in London ; 
the second by Mr. Kelly of Dublin; and the 
third by David Dundas Scott, Esq,, of Edinburg, 
and published by the Blackies, booksellers in 
Glasgow. I have looked into all three of these 


has been republished in New York by Mr. Car- 
ter. Perhaps he would have done a little better 
to have taken Kelly’s, But the difference is 
not very material. 1 think Mr. Carter:deserves| 
the thanks of our religious community for get- 
ting out the books so promptly, so cheaply, and 
withal in so handsome a manner. If he has 
not stereotyped it, he make some 
At all events I should like him to 
give some good portraits, which he can do even 


The London Eclectic Review for June con- 
tains a review of the third volume of D’ Aubig- 
ne’s History of the Reformation, In it the three 
English translations are compared, and the de- 
cided preference is given to that of the first 
edition by Walther, which has been adopted by 
Mr. Carter, the publisher of the work in this 
country. It is highly approved by the Re- 
view.—Christian Intelligencer, 


of the purified intellect. The edoreble.cxnienty| 
and perfection of God will be so developed, and 
so exhibited in the light of heaven, that the im- 
mortal soul can desire no more light and knows 
ledge; than will be continually it. 


From the New York Churchman. 


- BISHOP DOANE IN HIS OWN CHURCH. 


Rev. and Dear Sir-—In your paper of the 
18th inst., there is an extract from the recent 
addresss of the Bishop of New Jersey to the Con- 
vention of his diocese, in which the Rt. Rev. 
author has thought proper to indulge in reflec- 
tions not the most kind or respectful on the mo- 
tives. of the persons, composing what he is pleas- 
ed to call “the smallest ible majority” of 
the House of Clerical nad La Deputies of the 
late General Convention. As one of those who 
are thus unceremoniously arraigned and con- 
demned in this effusion, I ask the debe 
ofa place in your columns for a few remarks 
in the way of comment. If that “ smallest 
possible majority” did choose to exercise their 
deliberate judgment in the matter alluded to, 
instead of subserviently assenting as w maltér 
of course to a propositiow frank th® Mouse of 
Bishops, which under existing citcumstances 
they believed to be unadvisable and premature, 
and at the same time in its provisions, or rather 
in its want of adequate provisions for the secu- 
rity of the Church, ill digested and dangerous} 
in its practical operation :—if they did make 
use of their constitutional and rightful preroga- 
tive, and arrest a measure which they conscien- 
tiously regarded as inexpedient and fraught with 
mischief, as well as conflicting with the epirit 
and letter of the constitution of our ecclesiasti- 
cal confederation; they scarcely, one would 
think, laid themselves open even to public re- 


cidental circumstance of official station, let him 


portion to the modesty and courtesy with which 
they are expressed. , G. U. 


of Newry met in.this town, in the Presbyterian 
church, Sandys street, to celebrate the bi-cente- 
‘nary of Presbyterianism in Ireland. The Rev. 
William McGowan of Mountnorris, Moderator 
of the Presbytery, occupied the chair, and open- 
ed the proceedings by singing and prayer. 
Rev. John Weir then proceeded to address the 
Presbytery and the assembly present, in a com- 
prehensive and impressive speech, in which a 
clear and accurate sketch was given of the 
small beginnings, rapid progress, and present 


terms, deprecated every thing of party feeling, 
and sectarian pride and bitterness, and in a spi- 
rit which was evidently responded to by all 


commendation, for most extraordinary it is in 
connexion with the subject matter of discourse, | 
I will not trust myself to speak in the terms it, 
deserves. But while | thus forbear, | may be 
permitted to enter my solemn protest against it, 
and hold it up as an alarming sign to all who 
desire the prosperity of the Church, and would 
maintain “the unity of the spirit in the bond of 
peace.” Let the Bishop of New Jersey exercise! 
the Episcopal authority which he seems so much 
to magnify, to his heart’s content in his own 
diocese ; but in the name of all that is decorous, 
let him refrain from any future attempt to “ lord 
it over” any other portion of ** God’s heritage,” 
either by recommendation or otherwise. And 
when he next essays to arraign the condtiet of 
men, his equals in all respects, except in the ac- 


reflect that his opinions will have weight in pro- 


BI-CENTENARY CELEBRATION IN NEWRY. 
On Friday the 10th of June, the Presbytery 


he 


rosperous state of the Presbyterian Church in 


reland. The speaker, in very affectionate : 


way of Mr. Miller’s scheme. 
Daniel are Jewish years of 360 deys, not of 
365. The period alread 
the death of 
490 by Mr, Miller,;.a h of 360 
dayseach. This isa ay. the 2300 years 
of Daniel which are ail alike. 
part since the death of Christ namely, 1810 
years down to 1843, is reckoned by Mr. Miller 
as common years of 365 days, as in our chron- 
ological tables. Thus the vears are too long 
by five days each, making 25 years too many 
in 1810 years. 
Mr. Miller’s year 1843, which gives us the year 


week of the 70, or seven years of the 490 
mained for othee purposes. 


Now learned men have proved, beyond all 


doubt, that it was precisely 483 years, of 360 
days each, from the order of Artaxerxes to Ne- 
hen:iah to rebuild Jerusalem, to the time of the 
death of Christ. 
483 years before Christ, (that is, if we deduct 
483 from 2300, and add 33 for the life of Christ, ) 
it will bring us to the year 1850. So that Mr. 
Miller has made a mistake of seven years, 
using 70 weeks 
mistake he will be happy to learn, if he shall 
live to the end of 1843, for it will give him 
seven years longer before the world is to be 
‘burnt up! 


If, then, we count 2300 from 


by 


instead of 69 wecks. This 


4. Alter all—supposing the 2300 days’ to 


mean years—and that they. begin 483 or 490 
years before Christ, and will end in 1850 or 
1843—what is it, that is predicted Dan. viii. 
14? Not.that the world is to be burnt up, but 
only that the ‘ sanctuary will becleansed,’ or 
justified. 


5. There is one other great difficulty in the 
The years of 


mestioned of 483 
hrist,,and the period 


But the other 


We must, then, deduct 25 from 
818, when the 2300 years of Daniel ended, 


and the world should have been burnt up,accor- 
ding to Mr. Miller’s scheme. Or deducting 25 
from 1850, the 2300 years ended in 1825. 


in away which’ shows the belief that there isa 


‘deal of virtue in’ tld’ New Basis” saci present, expressed his ardent longing fr closer 


proof from a solitary bishop in an official com- 
approximation and greater unity of feeling and 


among us by reason of the Plan of Union, and| sect cherishes the author of these exiravagan- 
munication to his Convention, much less to the However, the world stands, and proves there is 


; tly needles nd dot = the evidence of Dr. Cox, that “ scandalous di-| ces and circulates his writings, it is properly : cquneniniiiigiiliieniiinia 
Sane ae cen Arce mite Sine cartons visions” on account of * theological opinions”| held accountable. For example, if the Univer- uncharitable imputation of * making expedien-| aim among all the churches of the blessed Ke-| some mistake in the theory of this modern ex- 
of the patervicalen-Sorgelib Hexagon. The re- existed many years before the excision, do not| salist, Mr. Balfour, denies the “ immortality of From the Watciman of the South. | cy the convenient stalking-horse of their self-| formation. He also dwelt on the grounds which pounder of the prophtcies. Either the 2300 
ho pla ‘too’ for the - £0 ro- ne y to discover much of that ten-| miliation in the review o istory ays 
miters—who plays an’ “organ” too for ’ ’ the sect holds him and his writings in good re- Christian Hope. derness” with which the Rt. Rev. gentleman, in| Irish Presbyterian Church, and upon ‘he urgent| they ended 18 or 25 years ago; or there is a 


blunder about the beginning of them at the 
same time with the 70 weeks. “ 


One other part of Mr. Miller’s. scheme is all 
that it may be of any consequence to present to 
the reader. 

He finds in-Daniel and in John’s Revelation 
the period of 1260 days, during which the 
church is to be persecuted, and antichrist is to 
prevail. Without doubt this period means years. 
But when did it begin? Mr. Millersays in the 
year of Christ 538. This was in the time of 
Justinian, the Emperor ; but there was then no 
occurrence whatever, which should lead us to 
fix upon that pow as the rise of antichrist. 
The ending of the 1260 years, he thinks, was 
in the year 1798, when the pope was a prison= 
er at Paris, He says, that since 1798 the pope 
has lost all power over the kings of the earth, 
and has only ecclesiastical power. But this is 
reat mistake. 

he pope is still a prince in the Roman States, 
as he was before 1798 ; he still sits on his throne 
in the seven-hilled city ; his authority is great 
in the four quarters of the earth, and he remains 
still the antichrist of the Scriptures. Even Mr. 
Miller said, he was trying to get America under 
his power, and that the Jesuits were spread over 
our country. 

But there are several important periods, in- 
_stea 538. whan antichrist may be supposed 

1. In the year 606, when the pope was made 
by the Emperor Phocas universal bishop; add- 
ing 1260, the end of popery will be 1866. 

2. In the year 666, when the pope ordered 
all religious worship to be in Latin :—in this 
case the end will be in 1926. 

3. In 752 the king of France made the pope 
a temporal prince, the exarch of Ravenna: in 
this case the end will be A. D. 2012—or 1987, 
according to our common years. 

This may be the end of popery, 145 years 
from this periéd; and then will Jesus Christ 
make his Gospel triumphant through the world. 
Nor does it seem likely that the universal spread 
of the Gospel will take place any sooner. 

It is time to end this long account of Mr. 
Miller. He asks—* What harm will it do you 
to believe the Son of Man is to come next year?’ 
The reply is—Mr. Miller’s preachment is either 
false or true. If false—as it seems to us—then 

it is a perversion of the Bible, and must be in- — 
jurious. If he wishes to make men religious, 
let him tell them, they may die in a day, in an 
hour, and exhort them to be immediately ready. 
It is altogether probable, that if men cannot be 
persuaded by the great truths of the Gospel, 
faithfully preached, they would not be persuad- 
ed and attracted to the love and service of God, ~ 


party—that he is “‘too intellectugl in some of 
his views to be fully understood ‘by plain peo- 
ple.” The writer professes to be nothing but a 
plain” man, and ‘yet he thinks he can some- 
times give a toletable guess at the meaning of 
the intellectuality. “Though now,” says the 
Letter, “our two bodies are perhaps not far 
from numerically equal, yet at first, though 
only about one-fifth of the whole Presbyterian 
Church were included in the excision, yet, [the 
second yet] those acts being dictated to the 
whole Church, the next year, as the indispen- 
sable basis of their adhesion to the men that 
did it, the necessary moral effect on others, who 
could not approve of those acts or adhere on 
the new basis, was to exscind them also; and 
hence the division as it at present exists.— 
Hence, [the second hence] also the exscinding 
was twofold, primary, and consequent.” If this 
means any thing, it intimates that the acts of 
the General Assembly of 1838, for the purifi- 
‘cation of the Church required approval of the 
excision of 1837 as a term of adhesion. That 
they did so was believed, to some extent at 
least, for a time, in the New-school body, which 
is manifest from the fact that several brethren 
of that body on offering to join the Old-school, 
deemed it due in frankness and in just regard 
to their subsequent good standing, if received, . ia eres 
to state that they did ‘not offer theniselves on| COMfning my proposition as to a party’s impli- 
terms of approval of that measure, That their} C#U08 entirely to the peculiar case in hand, and 
fears were yroundiess is clear-from their ready | P! to show why I think the New-school 
and cordial recéption; and the prompt and un-| 8° @ party, involved in the continued publica- 
animous repudiation of this misconstruction by tions of the Rev. Dr. Cox. j 
the recent Assembly (See Minutes, p.32,) should 1. Dr. Cox was euneon chairman of the 
put all difficulty on that point entirely to rest. Committee ad [nterim* several months after the 
The * issue” between the parties then is not] Commencement of the Hexagon. 
one of tiunicipal law. ‘fhat is settled by the| 2: The Hexagon was continued through filty- 
opinion of the Supreme Court, and by the dis- two numbers, and with high editorial commen. 
continuance for charity because “ religion bleeds” the va the 
ork Evangelist an ristian Observer, the 
leading papers of the party. See Christian Ob- 


‘as’ ip a measitre of the General Assembly. 
‘Aleut the excision @ man may think as he| Server of May 7, 1841, containing the fifty- 
second number. . 


chooses, and his opinion will probably depend 
on his views of hat glltataey of the cae "We 3. In May, 1841, just after the discontinu- 
come then to the “ true issue,” one of doctrine,| 2"¢e of the Hexagon, Dr. Cox was invited to 
an issue yet existing between the parties, impo- address meetings of two New-school societies 
sing on every Presbyterian minister the solemn in Philadelphia ; the Philadelphia Auxiliary to 
duty of ascertaining and upholding the right. the American Home Missionary Society, and 
To prove that this is the issue | shall, first, call 
DR. COX AS A WITNESS. 

It may be proper here to state that the Dr. 
‘has not always confined himself to playing on 
his’ recently favourite New Basis” fiddle.— 
Some time since he took a spell of sounding 
notes loud and long on a queer shaped, lopsided 
instrument of his own manufacture, he chose to 
call the “Hexagon.” Some of the party were 
not able to dance to this music. Jn plain lan- 


necessity for prayer, earnest and usited, fora 
large effusion of the Holy Spirit onher minis- 
try, eldership, and people, that she might thus 
be more and more a praise in the earth, and 
might with greater vigour stretch forth the arms 
of her affection to our own countrymen, to the 
Gentile nations, and “the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel.”” The speaker mentioned, in 
reference to the Assembly’s missios to the Jews, 
that the Rev. Mr. Hart, a very learned and pi- 
ous licentiate of the Church, was about to pro- 
ceed immediately to Palestine, whiher he is to 
be accompanied, it is expected, by another bro- 
ther, to labéur among the descendents of Abra- 
ham in that part of the world. The Rev. J. 
Alfred Canning next addressed the meeting ina 
very able manner, and, from the history of the 
Irish Presbyterian Church, illustrated the fulfil- 
ment of some of the designs of Divine mercy 
through her instrumentality. He dwelt on the} a 
striking contrast which Ulster presented, in the 
intelligence, worth, peacefulness, and piety of 
its people, to the other provinces of Ireland ; and 
concluded by emphatically calling on those who 
seemed to look with a jealous and unbrotherly 
spirit on Presbyterianism to cease from attacks 
on her ministry and her ordinances, and to al- 
low her peaceably to proceed in doing her part 
in the evangelization of Ireland, with the con- 
tinued smile and blessing of the Head of the 


James Shields, after warmly responding to the 
sentiments of Christian charity expressed by 
previous speakers, briefly alluded to the late 
meeting of the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland, at which he was present, and to 
the important results to which the great strug- 
gle in which that body is engaged might ulti- 
mately lead, in reference to other Churches 
both in our own empire and throughout the 
world. He also fully illustrated previous state- 
ments as to the important part which was play- 
ed by Presbyterians in giving success to the 
Revolution of 1688, and mentioned the strik- 
ing fact that three Presbyterian ministers from 
Ireland founded, in the seventeenth century, the 
American Presbyterian Church, which now num- 
bers more than 3000 ministers. The addresses 
were closed by the Rev. R. Lindsay, in a man- 
ner very appropriate to the occasion ; and, after 
the singing of the 133d Psalm, and solemn 
prayer by Mr. Canning, the assembly was dis- 
missed, evidently gratified by the proceedings of 
the day.— Newry Telegraph. 

From the Hampshire Gazette. 
INCORRECTNESS OF MILLER’S THEORY OF THE 
SECOND COMING OF CHRIST. 


the plenitude of his compassion for their weak- 
ness and timidity, thinks they ought to be “ treat- 
ed,” or much either of ** meekness or patience” 
in what I suppose he wishes to be considered as 
a “reply” to the arguments which governed 
their decision. The Bishop of New Jersey, 
doubtless, feels not a little sore at the defeat of 
hypocrites, both as to its objects, and its founda-| & favourite measure, which he with others has 
tion. Men of the world do net extend their| $0 pertinaciously advocated; and for the adop- 
hopes distinctly, steadily, to the tiches and hon-| tion of which by the General Convention, he 
curs of another world, for their desires do not} had probably, in his public addresses, and in 
reach to spiritual objects. They have no con-| private conversation, more or less pledged him- 
ception of their excellence and beauty, and| self to the ecclesiastical dignitaries and others 
| therefore, they cannot in strict propriety, be| of our mother Church, who honoured him with 
said to hope forthem. There is indeed, in the} their attentions in his recent visit to England ; 
minds of unrenewed men, living ander the gos- and it was natural that he should seek to pour 
pel, a vague hope that it will be vell with them} ©ut his grief as soon as he could find an audience 
when they die, or that they, shdl be received| ready to listen to his lamentations. But if he 
into heaven after leaving this world; but the| had taken counsel of his good sense, and espe- 
of*>cts of the Christian’s hope ire not in the| cially of that “ spirit of love” of which he sub- 
v w oftheir minds. ‘They natitally desire to} sequently and somewhat ostentatiously speaks, 
escape misery, and they fondly lope that God| he would methinks have chosen some other 
will pardon their sins and receve them into] Way and some other occasion to have given ut- 
Paradise. And asa reason for his hope they lerance to his disappointment, and have em- 
can assign nothing, but the comnon, vague no-| ployed language, when speaking of a solemn 
tion of the mercy of God, withou any respect decision of a collateral branch of an ecclesias- 
to an atonement; or if thev think more cor-| tical council of which he is ex officio a member, 
rectly of what is required inSacred Scripture,| and of the persons who were instrumental in 
they presumptuously hope thet at some future| bringing about that decision, savouring less of 
period, they will repent and refong. a>d<omply} dogmatism and arrogance, more characteristic 
with every requisite condition The hypocrite} Of the 
may make a lued profession, snd may entertain| More becoming the elevated station which he 
assured hopes of everlasting li€; but the founda-| holds in the Church of God. Who composed 
tion of all his expectations isfalse, He builds} that “ smallest possible majority,” and took the 
his towering hopes on a concit of his own good-| lead in opposition to the measures in question? 
ness, or ona delusive opinon, that he is a Were they neophytes, young in years and ex- 
favourite of heaven, and hes been loved and] perience, mere tyros in the knowledge and 
justified from eternity, and s safe without any| conduct of ecclesiastical affairs, and of compa 
change of character; thus turning the free grace ratively recent connexion with our communion, 
of God into lasciviousness. r he may boast] 88 Were notoriously some of those from whom 
of his inward experience and 2xtatic joys, and| the proposition emanated? Were they men 
profess to be free from every taint of corrup-| Whose attachment to the Church, whose adhe- 
tion; thus deceiving his own soil. But he never} rence to her distinctive principles, whose devo- 
finds any important use for Clrist in his religi-| tion to her interests, and whose competency to 
on, unless it be to endeavour o make him the| Judge and decide in the premises can justly be 
minister of sin—hoping not 0 be saved from called in question? © Did they act in the matter 
sin, but from misery, in his sits. Now such a| from mere caprice, and were they capable of so 
hope is as the spider’s web—In the hour of| acting? Did they take counsel of their pas- 
danger and death, it will be fund resting on a| 8ions rather than of their judgment and sense 
sandy foundation and will fall. [tis as the giving] Of duty? Was it their only qualification that 
up of the ghost, and will sure perish with its| they “* were good lawyers, who reasoned strict- 
owner. ly from the title of the Constitution or its 
The Christian’s hopeis distinguished from that| terms?” and were they otheravise unskilled in 
of all others, we repeat, by is object and. its| the business they were deputed by their respec- 


foundation. The general objet of hope is eter- tive dioceses to transact, new to the councils of 
nal life. ‘In hope of eternal life, which God,| the Church Diocesan and General, and igno- 


that cannot lie, promised before the world be-| rant of the nature and insensible of, or indiffer- 


gan,” (Tit. i. 2.) But under his general head| ent to, the solemnity and importance of the 
trust committed to them ?* The Bishop of New 


Hope is the expectation of geod. The object 
hoped for may not in fact be a real good, but it 
is always apprehended to be suth by the person 
hoping for it. We may fear anevil andexpect 
that it will overtake us, but it vould be absurd 
‘to say, that we hope for it. The Christian’s 
hope differs from that of worlily men and of 


ute.”’. 
: See The Enquirer, By Edward C. Delavan, 
No. 1, p. 37. Editorial. ‘* When in 1834—5 
we were severely censured for permitting the 
discussion of the kind of wine proper for the 
communion, to appear in the American Tem- 
perance Intelligencer, and were constrained to 
abandon the inquiry entirely, in obedience to 
public opinion, founded as we think upon a 
misconception of the question at issue, &c. 
&c.” And again, p. 42. Letter of Edward 
C. Delavan to Gerrit Smith, Oct. 4, 1841. 
‘‘ So deep have been my convictions of the im- 
portance of the question, as. also that the tem- 
perance organizations of the country should 
not in the least degree be embarrassed by it, 
that I resigned the station I long held in the 
American Temperance Union, that I might us 
an individual, bring the subject before my fel- 
low citizens in an independent publication.” 
With the wine question we have nothing now 
to do, except to give our hearty thanks asa 
temperance man to Mr. Delavan for the pro- 
priety of his course in the above particulars. 
We cite the matter to show the power of pub- 
lic opinion, and to contrast the conduct of Tem- 
perance men on the wine question with that of 
the New-school on the long continued and la- 
boured doctrinal discussion in the Hexagon. 

To conclude. There is now but one issue 


between the parties Old and New-school. -It is 
an issue WHICH Ceesar ucver can devide. IT IN- 


volves questions of doctrine on which every man 
must determine for himself. Whosoever wants 
help to a conclusion, let him take the Hexagon 
and the Standards of our Church, and let him 
compare and decide in the fear of God. 
Quis. 


duce | 

DR. COX, AS AN ORGAN.” 

We must here put in a word or two, to guard 
against a seeming incongruity of figure. Having 
just spoken of the Doctor’s sweet tunes on his 
Hexagon, it would be mixed metaphor to bring 
him forward forthwith, as an instrument of mu- 
sic for others.. We do not mean then a real 
organ—though in some points we do think he is 
like an organ—but we use the word in a very 
common. acceptation, meaning accredited ex- 
positor-of a person or party. We proceed to 
prove him such for the New-school, or to show 
that on the fair common sense principles that 
obtain in society, that party has so conducted 
towards Dr. Cox as to become responsible or to 
be considered sanctioning his course and views 
on the great question of doctrine dividing the 
two parties. 

We do not mean that every little temporary 
distinction put upon a man, as election to the 
Moderator’s chair or appointment to preach 
some sermon, constitutes an individual an abid- 
ing “organ,” or implicates a body as approving 
all his views, or his spirit or course of life. 
This principle would make the General Assem- 
bly add to its organs year by year and multi- 
ply them, it may be, by the hundred over every 
State in our Union. 1! wish to be considered as 


MERLE D’AUBIGNE. 
We copy the following account of the author 
of the celebrated History of the Reformation in 
‘the XVith Century, from a letter of the corres- 
pondent of the New York Evangelist, dated Feb- 
ruary 25th, 1842, 


‘‘ The society was also fortunate in obtaining 
the services of M. Merle D’Ausicne, (now Dr. 
Merle,) to fill the place of President of the 
Seminary, and also the office of Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History. President Merle is like- 
ly to be one of the most distinguished Protestant 
ministers and savans on the Continent, in our 
day. His fame is already very extensive. He 
has published a number of valuable discourses 
on different important occasions. But his great 
work is his History of the Reformation of the 


* It may be proper to mention that this is a com- 
mittee appointed by the last New-school General 
Assembly in 1840, under their ** new’’ or amended 
constitution, with various high powers conferred or 
assumed (we are to see which) during the three 
years’ interregnum. See an acconnt of its first meet- 
ing, May 20, 1841, in Mr. Barnes’ church, Phila- 
delphia; New York Observer, May 29, 1841. “ The 
aig of the Committee ad Interim were set forth 

y the chairman, viz. ‘ that see that the 


‘by the objector as a “ change of the issue,” and 
‘constitutional party. This brought out the Doc- 
malcontent. See Hexagon, No. 47. 


logical-differences as the sources of its exist- 


‘our cause. The proximate issue, as made by 
‘the brethren of the New Basis, was for power 


- Jnterim, as its Chairman,and rings the changes 


- tion, among many different communities of the 


basis, with enol 


racteristic” style, proper! 


pretend to say that the Plan of Union of 1801 


extra-constitutional, if not absolutely. unconsti- 


Wisconsin, between the ._New-school and Con-} 


guage, as [am a “ plain” man, there was some 
earnest ‘and repeated, though limited remon- 
‘strance against the long continued publication 
and sanction by the party papers of the doctri- 
nal views of the Chairman, and it was censured 


an “ abandonment of the basis” of the so-called 


tor himselfto put to. silence the ignorant and 
We are 
accused,” he says, of falsifying the true issue| 
in these relations, because we Consider the theo- 


ence and result, Wedeny the charge. It is 
the TRUE Issuz’that we show. A distinction 
between the original and the proximate issue, in 
which we see the latter resulting from the-for- 
mer, will vindicate our meaning, and commend 


and dominion. * * * The original issué made 
that which was proximate, and is itself mainly 
doctrinal and theological. If this be true, then 
we reply, that our way ie right, for we are 
treating of the original tesue, as the cause or 
the source rather of that, which as_ proximate, 
td. Visible and formally developed, is more pal- 
one and by many is taken forthe only issue. 

utof that “original, one, it is only a conse- 

uence. ** * * .Those who have been in our 

hurch as tong as the writer, or perhaps long- 
er; and wlio consequently can look back at the 
history of theological opinions for thirty or fifty 
years within our pale, will know that here 1s 
the otigifial source of all or mainly all our 
scandalous divisions,” Here we have the tes- 
timony’ ‘in April, 1841, of him who in May, 
1842, writes this Letter of the Committee ad 


so heartily on the ** New Basis,” and endea- 
vours to cheer up his party with the “ increase 
of the preference for the basis of the constitu- 


Church at large,.* * * abandoning the new 
ightened decision, and saying, 
the old is better.” 

To the principles thus brought forward here 
by the Chairman in his own “peculiar and cha- 
understood, every 
Old-school man will cordially subseribe. No 
man speaking with “enlightened decision” will 


was “on the basis of the constitution.” It was 


tutional. It might do‘ for “new settlements” 
as first contemplated, [and a process of this 
kind, we believe, is now going on in Iowa and 


gregationalists,} but if it was, as the General As- 
sembly thought [See Circular Letter of Gene- 


such officer we read of, who told the people of one 


they chose Napoleon Bonaparte. As our brethren 
have recently adopted a ‘ New Basis’ government— 
(I hope I shall be excused a phrase which seems so 


powers seem not defined, they will attend to the 
construction put upon it and see the propriety of 


sive.” The chairman is perhaps yet more * intellec- 


even before the favourite year 1801, on the old sys-|. 

tem of chronology. See Classical An- 

edited by N. W. Fiske, second edition, 
i 


‘of Rome, whose office was not permanent, but ne- 
cessary only in particular circumstances, the Dicta- 


Church take no detriment.’ And? further, ‘Dr. Pat- 
ton, of the committee on the Pastoral Letter, report- 
ed as the opinion of the committee, that it was ex- 
pedient to * lead [send] forth’ a ‘ letter missive to the 
Church.’. These fathers have been so learned in 
these expositions of their powers that a ‘ plain’ man 
may need an explanation. We will take Dr. Pat- 
ton’s first, reserving the other to the last, because it 
is * older and better,’ and comes from the chairman. 
See 1. Blackstone’s Commentaries, p. 379. By sta- 
tute 25, Hen. viii. it was enacted ‘ that at every fu- 
ture avoidance of a bishopric, the king may send 
the dean-and chapter his usual license to proceed to 
election; which is always to be accompanied with 
a letter missive from the king, containing the name 
of the person whom he would have them elect; and 
if the dean and chapter delay their election above 
twelve days, the nomination shall devolve to the 
king, who may by letters patent appoint such per- 
son as he pleases.’ This was a part of the process 
of Henry. VIII. for reforming popery, and it brings 
to mind the course of a dictator or chairman, or some 


of the provinces of France, they were quite at liberty 
to elect fcr First Consul whom they would, provided 


peculiarly the property of the chairman) whose 


prompt and implicit obedience to the ‘letter mis- 


back 
and 


tual’ than the other learned Doctor,and he 
for illustration beyond the days of Henry 


‘Among the extraordinary magistrates’ 
would seein then, that the chairman is an extraordi- 
nary magistrate as well as professor extraordinary) 


tor is especially to be noticed. * * * The power 
of the Dictator was very great, in some respects su- 
preme. War and peace’—Dictator Cox inclines 
much to war—‘and the decision of the most impor- 
tant affairs depended on him. * * * Plutarch and 
Polybius state that the Dictator was attended by 
twenty-four lictors.’ In some such light we are 
— to consider Dr. Patton as a sort of volunteer 
ictor, in thie unheard of system, as he does not ap- 
pear to belong to the Dictatorship. ‘Sometimes a 
consul, or other existing magistrate, was inves 
with the power of dictator, by decree of the Senate, 
[ne quid detrimenti capiat respublica.} these in- 
terpretations of their powers be correct, if the Com- 
mittee be vested with dictatorial power “* to see that 
the Church take no detriment,” with authority to 
issue *“‘ljetters missive,” send delegates to corres- 
ponding bodies, &c., what a eystem of gov- 
ernment our * New Basis” brethren have got, and 
what a vast improvement on the Old Basis plan with 
its republican features! How much simpler, and 
“older and better” to have a ‘* Committee ad Inte- 
rim,” that is to think and act for the party in the 
mode adopted, a sort of dictatorship with jts sort of 
lictors, and a sort of in three 
to register the edicts 7 


XVIith century. Three volumes of this great 
work have appeared, and at least three more 
will be required to bring it to a close. 
the original intention of the author to complete 
it in four volumes, but he soon found it to be 
impossible. 
covery. M. Guizot, himself a great author, and 
as competent as any man in the world to give 
advice, begged Dr. Merle not to think of redu- 
cing his work to four volumes, but, rather to 
extend it to eight—so much interested was the 
great author and statesman in the first volume, 
which had then but just appeared. Dr. Merle’s 
History is, in fact, the only one on the subject 
which has been prepared by a really well 
qualified man. 
cated there, he finished his Theological studies 
at Berlin. 
preached some five years to the French church 
in that city. Next he went to Brussels, and 
preached some seven 
church in that city. 
thence to Geneva, to undertake the guidance 
of the measures which were then set on [ool 
for the establishment of a-Théological school. 
That institution went into operation the year 
following, and Dr. Merle was placed at its 
head. ‘This post he has continued to fill ever 
since with great credit to himself, and vast 
usefulness to the cause of truth. 


is a large and robust-looking man. Neverthe- 
less his health is by no means always good 
it] He suffers much from colds, which settle on 
his lungs. 
overcomes all obstacles, and accomplishes a 
vast amount of literary labour. 
Greek, and Hebrew, he is entirely at home. 
Whilst he is well acquainted with German, 
Dutch, English, and Italian, French is his ma- 
ternal tongue; and I think he knows something 
of Danish and Swedish—languages rich in 


stated, that Dr. M. is admirably prepared to 
employ well all the means necessary to execute 


ted] years to the reading of the authors which he 


this preparatory course whilst he lived in Ger- 


ever seen. 


It was 


Indeed, before he made that dis- 


A native of Geneva and edu- 


Then he went to Hamburg, and 


ears in the Protestant 
n 1830, he was called 


“‘ Dr. Merle is about forty-eight years of age ; 


Still, by by his perseverance, he 
n Latin, 


history. It will be seen from what | have just 


his task. Still more, he has devoted many 


needs to draw materials from. He commenced 
many ; he continued it when he was in Belgium. 
And when he sat down to write his History, he 
went to work like a man who was fully ready 
for the undertaking. At every step, he gives 
from griginal and indisputable authorities, and 
almost always in the translated words of those 
authorities, so that his History is the most.com- 
plete specimen of literary Mosaic that I have 
At every step he accompanies the/ 
sketches drawn from the original sources with 


.| him as the friend of the Judge, and an indefeasi- 


eternal. 


‘knows but in part; and that in very small part 


remarks which are at once distinguished for 


are comprehended a multitude of rich blessings, 
some of which it may be weful to specify. 
Among these is the second appearing of Christ. 
“Looking for that blessed hove, and the ap- 
pearing of the great God and «ur Saviour Jesus 
Christ,” or more correctly, ‘“The Great God, 
even our Saviour Jesus Christ” The hope of 
the Old Testament saints wes the Messiah to 
come. On him all their desires and expecta- 
tions were concentrated ; but ve can no longer 
have this as an object of hope, for he has al- 
ready come and fulfilled everything which was 
foretold respecting Him. He is, however, to 
come again, “ without sin unto salvation.” Not 
in humiliation and suffering, ‘but in all the glory 
of his Father and the holy angels. He will 
come to receive his redeemed people, and to 
subdue all his and their enemies. To this se- 
cond advent the true Christian looks, and his 
hopes are fixed upon it as the day of his com- 
plete redemption. Paul describes those who 
shall with him receive a crown of glory that 
fadeth not away as those “ who love his appear- 
ing,” 2 Tim. iv. 13. Well may believers look 
forward with pleasing hope to this day, for it 
is the day of their complete triumph, when they 
shall receive their crowns, as the apostle Peter 
says, “* And when the chief Shepherd shall ap- 
pear yeshall receive a crown of glory that fadeth 
not away,” 1 Peter v. 4. Another object of the 
Christian’s hope is an acquittal from condemna- 
tion at the judgment; a public recognition of 


ble title to the heavenly inheritance. Christ’s 
chosen and redeemed people, a multitude which 
no man can number, will, on that day, be invited 
to enter into the bliss of heaven. ‘Come ye 
blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom pre- 
pared for you from the foundation of the world.” 
—And- these shall enter into the possession of 


The Christian, while in the body, can form 
very inadequate conceptions of the heavenly 
state; but there are some important points 
which are made clear and certain in the page 
of divine revelation. Here his knowledge is 
obscure and circumscribed. He sees through 
a glass darkly ; or rather sees obscurely, as by 
reflexion from a glass, but in heaven, * face to 
face.” Here, after his highest attainments, he 


too ; but there he shall * know as he is known.” 
The beautiful vision of God will be enjoyed in 
heaven. The beamings of his glory will shine 
upon the soul rendered strong to bear such 
celestial light. Not that God the Father can be 
seen with corporeal eyes ; for beinga Spirit, He 
is necessarily invisible ; but views with the eyes 
of the body, though sublime and astonishing, 


are not to be compared with the spiritual vision{ Beq., of Pennsylvania. 


Jersey must surely have strangely forgotten 


himself and the position he occupies, when he 
ventured to arraign the motives and impugn the 
decision of the respected, and many of them 
venerable gentlemen, implicated, and penned 
and uttered this discourteous language; and 
must on cool reflection, acknowledge, that in 
the remarks in which he has indulged, he wrote 
impulsively with his pen, and “ spake unadvi- 
sedly with his lips.” 

But another part of this address, connected 
with the same topic, and still more reprehensi- 
ble, claims attention. And passing by, what 
the Rt. Rev. author doubtless regards as an ar- 
gument on the point in question ; but in which, 
with much and laboured special pleading, there 
is more dogmatism than reason, and more po- 
etry than logic; I would take leave to ask, if 
the Diocese of New Jersey is too small for his 
ambition, that he should assume the lofty bear- 
ing of the Metropolitan, and obtrude his Epis- 
copal advice and recommendation on other dio- 
ceses, urging them hereafter “to be careful 
whom they send to represent them,” and admo- 
nishing them, that in order “ to have their sense 
of duty acted on, they should cause it to be 
known?” What has the Bishop of New Jersey 
to do with other dioceses? Who made him“ a 
ruler and judge” over- them? Who gave him 
authority to speak to them in his official capa- 
city, in advisory language, much less in a tone 
approximating very closely to dictation and com- 
mand? Would he throw an apple of discord 
into other dioceses? Would he set up a stand- 
ard around which the factious might rally, and 
fill our several Diocesan Councils with discord. 
and confusion? Would he, for the sake of 
riding a favourite hobby, and carrying into ef- 
fect his poetical conceptions and acticipations, 
disturb the peace of the Church in her several 
branches, and set her sons in battle array 
throughout her length and breadth?” Are our 
respective dioceses unable to discover and dis- 
charge their duty to the Church, to the world, 
and to God, unless the Bishop of New Jersey 
interfefe and supervise their deliberations, and 
point out the way? Of this extraordinary re- 


* That the readers of your paper may know of 
whom this “smallest possible majority”’ was com- 
posed, whom the Bishop of New Jersey arraigns, 
and treats very much as if they were mere school- 
boys, whose deliberate judgment is far outweighed 
by his simple ipse dixit, I sybjoin the names of 
some of the more prominent of the laity. They 
were, the Hon. Ezekiel F. Chambers, of Maryland ; 
Josiah Collins, Esq., of North Carolina; the Hon. 
Chief Justice Jones, Peter A. Jay, and Thomas L. 
Ogden, Esqs., of New York; and James S. Smith, 


his proof of it, the following is a brief account, 
which we think the reader will be able to un- 
derstand. 
riod of 2300 days during which time the sanc- 
tuary is to be trodden under foot. He presumes 
and muintains that these days mean years. But 
when do they begin? 
Daniel ix. 24, he finds a period of 70 weeks, or 
490 years; and he maintains, that the 2300 
years begin at the same time with the 490 
years. 


Christ —33 years before his death—we must add 


tions :-— 


As to Mr. Miller’s scheme of prophecy, and 


He finds in Daniel viii. 14, the pe- 


In the next chapter, 


And as he thinks the 490 years end with the 


death of Christ, so if we count 2300 from 490} 


hefore Christ, it will bring us to the year 1810; 
that is, if we deduct 490 from 2300, it gives 
1810. Now, as our era begins at the birth of 


33 years to 1810, which will give 1843, the 
year of the burning up of the world. 
To this scheme we make the following objec- 


1. It is not certain, that the 2300 days mean 

years. In the Hebrew language, in which the 
Old ‘Testament was written, and of which our 
Bible of the Old Testament is a translation, the 
word is not the Hebrew for days—‘ but evenings 
and mornings’—and the meaning may be 1150 
whole days, 1150 being one half of 2300. In 
this sense some learned men explain it of Anti- 
ochus, the King, who between 160 and 170 
years before Christ polluted the Jewish sanctu- 
ary, and interrupted the evening and morning 
sacrifices, about 1150 days, that is, three years 
and 70 days. This is not an improbable explan- 
ation of the prophecy; especially as the ques- 
tion is, verse 13:—* how long is the vision con- 
cerning the daily sacrifice,’ &c. 
2. If we allow that days, Or mornings and 
evenings, mean years, yet there is no evidence 
that the 2300 years begin, when the 490 years 
begin. ‘The vision in which the 2300 years 
are mentioned, was in the year 553 before 
Christ, ‘the third year of the reign of Belshaz 
zar,’ Dan. viii. But the next chapter Dan. ix. 
which gives the 490 years, was written in 538, 
‘the first year of Darius.’ By what authority 
shall we begin these two periods at the same 
time? | 

3. If we are to begin these periods at the 
same time, yet Mr. Miller is wrong in the time 
of beginning them. He begins the 70 weeks or 
490 years,so many years before the death of 
Christ, whereas the 70 weeks—Dan ix. 24— 
do not end with the death of Christ; but we 
leart) expressly, v. 25, 26, that the ‘ Messiah’ 
was to be ‘cut off,’ after 7 weeks and 62 
weeks, that is, after or at the end of 69 weeks, 


even by a messenger from the dead—much 
less by a man, who does not indicate a very 
kind spirit, nor much knowledge, nor much 
judgment, and who gives constructions of Scrip- 
ture very repugnant to reason, without the ex- 
ercise of which the Scriptures cannot be under- 
stood. It may do much harm toa simple class 
of people, to terrify them with a bold and con- 
fident announcement of the burning up of the 
world in 1843. It may do much harm to them 
for a loud-voiced preacher to proclaim—after 
giving his exposition of an obscure portion of 
Scripture against the opinion of all learned com- 
mentators, as though he was a prophet—‘ If you 
do not believe the truth—if you do not believe 
the Bible—you will go to hell !’ 

Every man is bound to believe the truths of 
the Bible. Without doubt, the predictions of 
the Bible will be fulfilled, Babylon, or the 
anti-christian power of Rome ‘will fall ’"—this 
event has not yet occurred. Afierwards the 
sword will ‘ smite the nations ;’ the adherents of 
antichrist will be destroyed in a great battle :— 
this event has not taken place, for a_ large 
part of Europe, and all Mexico and south Ameri- 
ca, are under the pope of Rome. The Jews 
will he converted, and the ‘ fulness of the Gen- 
tiles’ will be brought in; all this is future. 
Then Satan is to be bound ‘a thousand years,’ 
during which time he shall not deceive the na- 
tions: this period is future, for most nations— 
five or six hundred millions of men—are still 
idolaters. After all these things—after Christ’s 
reign, probably spiritual reign, of a thousand 
years—afier this ‘ first resurrection,’ probably ° 
the resurrection of the spirit and piety of the 
martyrs, for a thousand years—then, and not 
before, is to come the burning of the world, and 
the wicked will be cast into the lake of fire,- 
Rev. xxi. 8. Now, to reject all this, and to be- 
lieve that the world will be burnt up in 1843, is 
to dishonour the Bible, and may do much harm; 
—much harm to the interests of common sense, 
of reason, of scriptural truth, and sober piety. 

There is a regular ministry, which Christ 
has instituted in his Church. Good people 
ought to be contented with their appropriate 
minister—yet willing to hear any intelligent, 
faithful preacher. Probably the Great Head of 
the Church did not desiga—afier the age of 
miracles—that a race of prophets, and proclaim- 
ers of marvels, should exist in his Church. Let 
every man reflect and judge for himself, whether 
it is wise to encourage—if not a prophet—yet 
the announcer of the immediate fulfilment, in a 
few months, of an awful prophecy, for the ful- 
filment of which there is no preparation in the 
state of the world, and no indications of Provi 


instead of 70—that is, after 483 years; and one 
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 versary of the settlement of their first pastor, 


_ son to think that such was not the case. It is 


- esté mari de sa seur.” “ Let no man marry 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 13, 1842. 


Three Dollare if paid within six months, or Two 
Dollersand Cents in edvance. 
To communication 


recommending the use of signs of musical ex- 
pression in the new-hymn book has been handed 
over to the Committee on Psalmody. : 
The communication of “Inquirer,” which we 
insert to-day, has been in type two weeks, but 
was crowded out by articles of foreign. intelli- 
gence. We hope some of our correspondents 
will reply to thetwoquestions, 


Cetusration«—We learn that the congrega- 
tion of the First\Presbyterian church of Morris- 
town, New Jefsey, under the pastoral care of 
the Rev. A. H.’ Dumont, intend to celebrate, 
with appropriate services, the hundredth anni- 


the late venerable Dr. Timothy Johnes, on 
Thursday, the 29th of Septembér next. The 
successors of Dr. Johnes, all of whom are still 
living, are expected to be present and partici- 
pate in the services. Dr. Richards, of Auburn 
Seminary, the senior successor, will preach the 
sermon on the occasion. 

Anoraer Lisrary.—The Rev. J. L. Mont- 
gomery, of St. Francisville, Louisiana, has made 
a donation which procures a complete set of the 
publications of the Presbyterian Board, for the 
use of the Presbyterian churches in Iowa Ter- 
ritory, under the pastoral care of the Rev. L. 
G, Bell. 
Marriace or a Wire’s Sisrer.—The New 
England Puritan mentions the name of Calvin, 
in connexion with Leviticus xviii. 18, in such a 
manner as would seem to imply that that great 
man held the: lawfulness of the marriage of a 
deceased wife’s sister. Now we have good rea- 


well known that Calvin took an active part in 
revising the celebrated code. of ecclesiastical 
laws of the Church of Geneva. A copy of 
these laws is now ‘before us, “ passed and revi- 
sed in General Council, June 3, 1576,” just 
twelve years after Calvin’s death. Law cxxi. 
is in the following words: 

“ Quenul ne prenne la relaissée de son frere: 
et que nulle femme ne prenne celuy qui aura 


his brother’s widow : and let no woman marry 
him who shall have been the husband of her 
sister.” 

_ Unless it can be proved that this law had 
been inserted after Calvin’s death, it is evident 
that he held the unlawfulness of such marriages. 


BenericraL Errects or Forrren Missions.| 


—tIn the four groups of Islands in the Pacific 
ocean, where thirty years ago the people were 
idolaters, and most of them cannibals, there are 
now forty thousand members of Christian church- 
es. In one district in Southern India, the Church 
Missionary Society have nineteen thousand can- 
didates for Baptism, and six hundred and ninety- 
three communicants. In New Zealand, ina dis- 
trict uf the tstand, the sverage 
the natives upon divine worship is seven thou- 
sand five hundred and seventeen; candidates 
for baptism one thousand four hundred ; native 
Christians eight hundred and seventy-eight. By 
the labours of missionaries of the American 
Board, fifty-nine churches have been gathered 
among the heathen, embracing about twenty- 
thousand members. 


ADVERTISEMENT ExTRAORDINARY.—lIn a late 
English Church and State Gazette, the follow- 
ing advertisement appears:—* THE QUEEN’s 
Lerrer.—Original manuscript sermons, suita- 
ble to the purpose of the Queen’s letter, now in 
course of being read for the relief of the present, 
distress, supplied to the clergy, and cial 
immediately upon application by letter, address. 
ed,” &c, &c. 


Bisnor oF JervsaLeM.—The munificent sum 
of fifty thousand dollars has been collected in 
the Protestant churches of Prussia for the 
schools and hospitals belonging to the bishopric 
of Jerusalem on Mount Sion, in compliance 
with the order of the king, who has already 
given seventy-five thousand dollars towards the 
establishment in Jerusalem of an English Epis- 
copal Bishop. 


University oF Pennsyivanta.—Professor 
Alexander Dallas Bache has been chosen to fill 
the chair of Professor of Natural Philosophy 
and Chemistry in the University of Pennsylva- 

Tae Corse or tHe Law.—Awful, incon- 
ceivably awful is it, though righteous; but, 
“Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of 
the law!” We cannot describe what we have 
never felt; nor by description, can we convey 
to another mind, any idea of sensations, which 
it has never experienced. In this world we feel 
the curse only in its-gentlest beginnings, It is 
indeed a vale of tears. The sighings of sorrow 
mingle with every breeze. Death reigns with 
melancholy sway. Every human bosom, more 
or less often, is rent with some pang; while to 
all, as sinners, the future is arrayed with gloom. 

Still it is a world of hope—of mercy. The 
goodness of God imparts an alleviating, and 
oftentimes, cheering complexion, to our deepest| 
distresses. At worst, we are but as the con- 
demned before the infliction of the law’s dread 
penalty. The terribleness of the curse—its in- 
conceivable agony, we have not felt. But here 
is the point—as sinners, and unredeemed, we 
must feel jt. Nor are its reality and awfulness 
at all changed, by our inability now to appre- 
ciate them. Upon every Christless soul, “ the 
curse of the law” will press for eternity. It is 


the holy indignation of God against the sinner,}. 
expressed in the various forms which infinite} 


justice and vengeance shall devise. It involves 


the withdrawment of all restraining influence—} 


abandonment to utter depravity and unbridled 
passions—companionship with infuriate and tor- 
menting fiends—the intolerable goadings of an 
undying and exasperated conscience, with the 
positive and now inconceivable inflictions of the 
wrath of God—for ever! 


athe curse of ‘Godwill you hear it, and at 


for the year 1841 of the French Roman Catho- 


-of man, when Jesus took you by the hand, say- 


trials, comforts, prayers, rejoicings, songs of de- 


-scription; all are the result of infinite wisdom, 


tll: your heart lies becalmed at the foot of God’s 


The curse of thelaw! Ah—who this side of 


fean comprehend itt And yet;who can- 
ive e terrors t¢ praise G 


ed us from the curse of the law!” ‘Towards all 
those who make him their hope, eternal justice is 
appeased. Wrath is changed to mercy. Hea- 
ven is opened for their entrance, and : | 
hail their coming. Blessed tidings! Will the 
sinner hear it? Ushappy captive—bound by a 
dreadful chain—and followed every moment by 


length be free? 

-Recanrarion,—A Liverpool paper (the Mail) 
received by the last steamer, states that Dr. 
Graham, a respectable surgeon in Birkenhead, 
publicly read his recantation of the errors of 
Romanism, in Trinity church, in that place, on 
the first Sabbath in July. The Mail states that 
the recantation produced a deep effect on the 
minds of many Roman Catholics who were pre- 
sent, At the conclusion of the service, four 
other Romanists expressed their anxious wish 
to do likewise. 

Oxroriism.—lIn a recent debate in the Gen- 

eral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
Ireland, Dr. Cooke stated that he could tell the 
Assembly, that “Tract No, 90,” which had 
created such an excitement, was not a produc- 
tion of the present time at all, but had actually 
been written by a Jesuit in the reign of Charles 
the Second ! 


Horrors or War.—The Bombay Times es- 
timates the British loss of soldiers and camp 
followers by the Affghan War, down to the Ist 
of March last, at fifteen thousand, and the cost 
of the war to same date, at sixty millions of dol- 


Procress oF Popery.—The annual Report 


lic Assoviation for “ propagating the faith,” has 
been reeived in this country. It reports five 
hundredind fifty thousand dollars as the receipts 
of the yar; nearly three hundred thousand o 
which am from France; forty-two thousand 
from Baviria, thirty-one thousand from Bel- 
gium ; ani fifty-five thousand of this was ex- 
pended in Europe; one hundred and ninety 
thousand it Asia; thirty-one thousand in Afri- 
ca; one hindred and seventy-seven thousand 
in America, chiefly in the United States, and 
sixty-one thousand in Oceanica; forty two 
thousand dllars was expended in publica- 
tions—chiefly their paper, published every two 
months, called The Annals,” of which one 
hundred ani forty-one thousand copies were 
issued, in sereral different languages. 


Tue Pracricat INFLUENCE oF A BELIEF OF 
THE DocrrixE or Erection.—Whatever clam- 
ours ignorance and prejudice may raise against 
the doctrine of God’s sovereignty in the choice 
of the subjects of his grace, and in the ordering 
of all circumstances with a view to their final 
salvation, those who have been taught of God to 
view the system of redemption in its analogy 
and harmony, can cordially adopt the language 
of the seventeenth article of the Church of Eng- 
land :—** The godly consideration of Predestina- 


pleasant, and unspeakable comfort to godly per- 
sons, and such as feel in themselves the working 
of the Spirit of Christ, mortifying the works of 
the flesh and their earthly members, and draw- 
ing up their mind to high and heavenly things ; 
as well because it doth greatly establish and 
confirm their faith of eternal salvation, to be en- 
joyed through Christ, as because it doth fervent- 
ly kindle their love towards God.” 

We have seldom seen the practical tendency 


of this doctrine more strikingly exhibited than} 


in the following letter from a venerable father 
in Israel, now at rest in Abraham’s bosom, to a 
beloved and pious daughter. Having come into} 
our hands among some papers of the honoured 
author, we take the liberty of presenting it to 
our readers, although evidently never intended 


for the public eye. 

Sept. 11th 1811.—My dear child, I love to 
write to you. May God direct to something 
that shall, through his blessing, prove edifving 
and directing in your journey. The whole 
scheme of Divine Providence and its execution 
make one perfect work ; most holy, just, right- 
eous, wise, prudent, really good, fit and proper, 
and altogether unalterable! The least change 
would mar its beauty and perfection. So it is 
respecting each individual of the human family ; 
but there is a speciality respecting the heirs of 
glory. If you are not faulty in your walk, my 
dear M. you know that you are one of that 
blessed and happy number. This premise as- 
certained, O what consequents must follow! 
(The multiplicity of objects cannot weaken the 
attention of the divine mind to any one of them.) 
Then the bringing you to glory has exercised 


the mind of God, with infinite, gracious, loving| g! 


attention to it, in all the whole line of progenitor- 
ship from Adam; has ordered and directed all 
the connections, relationships, removals, cir- 
cumstances ; yea the whole lot and condition of 
every one in this line, with a special respect and 
view to the eternal blessedness of M. G. Omy 
child, can you view this by faith, and not blush, 
and as it were run and hide your head in the 
bosom of the infinitely loving and redeeming 
Jesus? Your whole individual case, as it makes 
a part of the great-whole, so also itself makes 
an entire whole, a most perfect work, all unal- 
terably tending to the same gracious end, your 
eternal blessedness. All God’s dealings with 
you ever since that ever memorable night, when 
your now glorified mother blessed God for a 
living child without the presence of mortals, till 
this present day, have been just filling up eternal 
counsels of grace and mercy. 

All the care, instruction, and example of pa- 
rents; all the spiritual privileges connected with 
your station in that once happy family ; all the 
trials, cares, and labours, while you remained 
the Martha there; all the gloomy days when 
you went as a condemned sinner, finding no 
rest nor peace ; all the brighter days of the Son 


ing “ fear not,’’ showed you the glorious plan 
of salvation, and planted in-your soul the seed 
of grace which grew up to the hope of eternal 
life; all your participation of the afflictions, 


liverance, the Bochim weepings, and the Bethel 
weepings for joy, in the once happy family ; 
with every dispensation to the minutest circum- 
stance, that led to dissolving the old, and mak- 
ing you a head of a new family ; the whole tex- 
ture and every circumstance of your family, 
with all your trials and comforts of every de- 


love and grace, which all tend, and shall infalli- 
bly lead toand issue in your complete salvation. 
Dwell on these and like things, my dear child, 


sovereignty. If God is seen and enjoyed in a 


~ | me very much. ‘I know you cai 


cross, it makes it a blessing. If he is not ina 


comfort; there i to in ite Four blasts of | 
the east witd, dines I'saw you, have refreshed 
ice as well) 


“as weep with me ; and are Sere Chris-' 


tian friend, what you borrowed when you were 
in familiar conrerns. Let Christ-be our chari- 
oteer and take the reins; then may we composed- 
ly lay down our heads and ‘rest in’ his? faithful-| 
ness dnd skill. We know that whénever he has[ 
given them into our hands to try our skill, we 
soon drove into some sink-hole ; and I doubt it 
would be no better again were we to try. Pay 
to your offspring what you borrowed from your 
parents, and believe me to be your loving father. 
P. S. Do you remember dear pious Mrs. 
Bradley of Carolina, who when her two only sons 
were murdered, said, “‘the pattern of her check- 
ered web would not have been complete without 
those two red stripes; this she would see when 
it should be out of the loom.” So it is with all the 
stripes in your checkered web, my dear child; 
you will not tell me, when it is out, it was an ill 
chosen pattern. It is just as good and as hand- 
some now, as it will be then, could you but see 
it as plain. 


Pusryism In Inp1a.—It appears from late 
accounts from India, that Puseyism has made 
its appearance in that country. The London 
Record, an Episcopal paper, publishes a letter 
from a correspondent at Madras, under date of 
May 16th, 1842, from which we make the fol- 
lowing extract: 

*‘ Puseyism and Popery are now the order of 
the day, and they are finding their way to In- 
dia. But jt will gratify the friends of truth in 
England,to. learn that the most experienced 
Christians here in the English Church, and out 
of it, are as yet strongly opposed to both. The 
Bible is their watchword: and they meet on 
the broad platform of Evangelical doctrine, as 
taught at the Reformation by the great masters 
in Israel. The line here is more distinct be- 
tween the Church and the world than it is with 
you. Hence there is greater union among the 
true disciples of Christ, and greater power of 
defence. . Some of the oldest civilians and off- 
cers of high rank in the army are men of faith 
and principle, friends of the gospel of Christ, 
and all that tends to advance it, and haters of 
idolatry and every evil work. Such men are 
not likely to sympathize with Popery under any 
form. For well do they know that if Popery 
and Puseyism were ingrafted on idolatry, they 
would form a hateful compound, and would 
even poison Hindooism. To vie with blinded 
idolaters in idle forms and ceremonies, and in 
priestly chicane and mystery, were a mockery 
against heaven, and a curse to myriads of per- 
ishing souls, supposing for a moment that such 
measures were to succeed. So inveterate is the 
disease of form and custom here, that the less 
there is of it the better, if we wish to preserve 
Christianity among the natives of this country. 
Truth, in its naked simplicity, the truth of 
God’s holy word, pure and unadulterated, and 
carried home with power by the Spirit to the 
consciences of the Hindoos, will be found to be 
the only efficacious cure for their wretchedness. 
The righteousness of Christ is the only robe 
that will cover the iniquities of this people. And 
it is pitiful to think that men in the nineteenth 
century should dream of decking out so un- 
sightly a corpse as Hindooism now is with the 
old cast-off rags and fooleries of Rome under 
the name of Puseyism. The ban of the Bible 
will lie upon every such apostle who sets his 
foot on these shores, as the abettor of a system 


that will add to this people’s curse.” 


Union or PresByTERIANS.—At a meeting 
held in the Waterloo Room (Edinburgh) in 
favour of the proceedings of the late Genera! 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland, the Rev. 
Mr. Brown of the New North, moved the fol- 
lowing : 


That the nrineinle hich th 


and carry out, are manifestly fitted, as they are 
exhibited with increasing clearness in the act- 
ings and sufferings of the Church, to form a 
basis of union among all Christians, and parti- 
cularly all sound Presbyterians, looking to the 
will of Christ, revealed in his Word, as their 
only guide in the regulation of the affairs of His 
house: That the singular unanimity with which 
other evangelical bodies at home, on the Conti- 
nent, and in America, have concurred in ex- 
pressing approbation of these principles, and 
sympathy with those who maintain them—to- 
gether with the entire absence of any such tes- 
timonies to the policy of the opposite party—is 
a presumption in favour at once of the truth of 
the principles themselves, and of their catholi- 
city (in the right sense of that word): And that 
the meeting accordingly cannot help entertain- 
ing the hope, that in the wise providence of 
God, and by his blessing, these troubles and 
contendings, however prolonged for a season, 
may tend to unfold the real character, genius, 
and spirit of the system embodied in the West- 
minster Standards, and to make that system an 
effectual instrument for healing the breaches, 
and promoting the unity of the Church, which 
is Christ’s body, the fulness of Him who filleth 
all in all. 

This resolution he supported by an able 
speech, from which we extract the following re- 
marks, as most interesting to the members of 


our own Church: 

Suppose that the Church of Scotland, in the 
course of these struggles, had consented to sur- 
render her spiritual {reedom, and the allegiance 
she owes to Christ and his Word alone in all 
spiritual matters—it is easy to see, that from 
that hour there must have been an end of all 
hope of union between her—between a man- 
ed and spurious Presbyterianism like this— 
and the free Presbyterian Church of America, 
for example—the free Presbyterian Church of 
Ireland—the Presbyterian Dissenters of this 
country ; and Scotland, which heretofore had 
been the head-quarters of Presbytery, must 
from that moment have cut herself off from the 
whole Presbyterian cause, in order to become a 
well kept, subservient engine of State policy. 
But when the late Assembly did, in its Claim of 
Rights, declare, ‘calling all the churches of the 
Reformation to witness, that ** Whereas this 
Church, highly valuing, as she has ever done, 
her connexion, on the terms contained in the 
statutes herein before recited, with the State, 
and her possession of the temporal benefits 
thereby secured to her for the advantage of the 
people, must, nevertheless, even at the risk and 
hazard of the loss of that connexion, and of 
these public benefits—deeply as she would de- 
plore and deprecate such a result for herself and 
the nation—persevere in maintaining her liber- 
ties as a Church of Christ, and in carrying on 
the government thereof on her own constitu- 
tional principles, and must refuse to intrude mi- 
nisters on her congregations, to obey the un- 
lawful coercion attempted to be enforced against 
her in the exercise of her spiritual functions 
and jur?sdiction, or to consent that her people 
be deprived of their rightful liberties”—I say, 
when the late General Assembly did thus pledge 
itself before God'and men to suffer the loss of 
all things, rather than abandon the grand Pres- 
byterian principle, involving the freedom at once 
of the Courts of the Church and of her people, 
that the Lord Jesus Christ is the only King in 
his spiritual kingdom, and Master in his house; 
and when at the same time the Assembly revi- 
ved the ancient protest against the whole sys- 
tem of patronage—not lay patronage alone, as 
I see some good men among the English Dis- 
senters imagine—but all patronage of every 
kind, ecclesiastical and lay alike—the Assem-[ 
bly did thus hold out the right hand of fellow- 
ship to all sound Presbyterians throughout the 
world: it took steps fitted, save where local 
feeling and prejudice had darkened the vision 


‘of men, to salty 


‘them all around the eétlier 
contendings and Standards of the Presbyterian 
Church—to unite Presbyterians, ig one sacred 
‘band; in defence, not only of the ecélésiastical 
principles which are here more immediately in- 
volved, but of the whole principles, in doctrine, 
discipline, worship, and government together, 
for which the’ Presbytérian’ fathers were eVer 
Wont to contend in connexion. I will imme- 
diately direct your attention to a very singular 
evidence that f fie not too sanguine in this ex- 
pectation, which has reached this country from 
across the Atlantic within a very few days. But 
first I must remark, that though, with reterence 
to a basis of union, I cannot but attach chief 
importance to the Assembly’s vindication, under 
various forms, of the great principle, that the 
Lord Jesus alone is the Head of his Church, 
yet there was a great deal more in its proceed- 
ings. pointing in the same direction—towards a 
basis of union. Not to refer to the presence in 
the Assembly, and the friendly feelings of so 
many ministers from different parts of the world 
—what I particularly allude to are the measures 
which were taken to continue and extend cor- 
respondence with the different Churches of the 
Reformation throughout the world—in Ameri- 
ca, in France, in Switzerland, in Holland, in 
Hungary, and other countries. I allude to the 
repeal of the schismatic act of 1799, shutting 
out from our pulpits the ministers of all other 
reformed churches. I allude to the growing 
prosperity of schemes, bearing on the diffusion 
of vital Christianity throughout the world, and 
the growing zeal and interest manifested by the 
Church in those schemes. 
in connexion even with the measures vindica- 
ting the freedom of the Church, not to the naked 
measures themselves, but to the religious spirit 
(I was no member of Assembly myself, and 
may therefore speak the more freely on this 
point,) which so visibly pervaded and animated 
the whole proceedings, and afforded so many 
tokens of the Divine presence, that it became 
often a source of spiritual refreshment to one’s 
soul, to be permitted to attend the meetings o 
the Assembly. 
The Scottish Guardian has the following re- 


marks on the same subject : 

The bi-centenary of the great Westminster 
Assembly, which takes place in July, 1843, is 
destined, we have no doubt, in the providence 
of God, to tell with mighty effect in re-uniting 
all the Churches, which adhere to the doctrinal 
standards drawr up by that celebrated council, 
in the bonds of holy and brotherly fellowship. 
Of this there are abundant and cheering symp- 
toms on all sides; but the intelligence brought 
by the Americaa papers, shows that the Pres- 
byterien Church in America has already set 
about preparatons for engaging all the sound 
Presbyterian Caurches, at home and abroad, to 
join with it in suitably commemorating the sit- 


ting of that mest memorable Assembly. The} 


same papers bung a series of resolutions, from 
the General Assembly of that Church, expres- 
sive of ‘tender sympathy with the Church of 
Scotland in her present season of tribulation,” 
approval of th: principles for which she is strug- 


gling, and ea/nest prayers that she may prove} 


faithful evenunto death in the noble cause in 
which she isingaged. It is singular, that while 
the faithful majority have received testimonies 
of sympathy ind encouragement from England, 
Ireland, Switierland, Prussia, and America, not 
one single vcce has come from any Christian 
Church to tetify approbation of the intrusion- 
ist minority. 

The wisdon of God is conspicuous in the 
wonderful minner in which, during the last few 
years, he ha been laying that train of events, 
which it is mw evident is speedily to issue in 
the union ofall sincere evangelical denomina- 
tions. He who foresaw that Pupery in its sub- 
tlest and most ‘nsinuating form was now to 
spring up and spread in the Church of England, 
and so endanger the cause of universal Chris- 
tianity, had determined that, at the very same 
time, vital refigion should be revived in Scot- 
land, in the purest form in which it onictoia tte 
world, and unde which alone we are satisfied, 
it will soon be fund, that Popery can be suc- 
cessfully resisted. But how was the pure light 
of the gospel, in he shortest possible time, to be 
propagated fromthe revived Church of Scot- 
land to other Presbyterian Churches that were 
defective in discpline, or had lapsed into a state 
of disorganizatin? The great Head of the 
Church has in tiis just made use of the means 
which he has o often before employed for a 
similar purpose. He has made the malice of 
his enemies the very means of accomplishing 
his own beneficent objects. The malignity of 
the Jews led then to think that the ignominy of 
the cross woul effectually put an end to the 
spread of the réigion of Christ. But they soon 
found, to their surprise, that from Him whom 
they had lifted up on that ignominious cross, 
there went forthstreams of grace and glory to 
the ends of the earth that nothing could with- 
stand. 

Christ has mw again been attempted to be 
crucified in his nembers, and the usual effects 
have followed. The Church of Scotland with- 
out her seeking, and against her inclination, has 
been, by the malice of her enemies, lifted up 
into a painful position, in which she has, year 
afler year, bees more and more attracting the 
eyes of the whoe Christian world. . What is the 
consequence? -|s the legal persecution to which 
she has been subjected deterring men from em- 
bracing her principles? No; quite the reverse. 
It is making these principles to be regarded with 
respectful deference in quarters where, but a 
short while ago, such a thing could not have 
been looked for The Christian world is now 
called upon to behold the only national Church 
on the face of the earth bearing a {ull testimony 
to the honour of Christ, as at once King over 
the nations, and sole and supreme Head of his 
own body the Church. ‘There is nothing that 
is so directly calculated as this to give an arrest 
to the progress of Oxford Popery ; and hence 
the peculiar enmity which the Puseyites bear to 
the Church of Scotland. Now, suppose the 
case of our Church to have been other than it 
has been. Suppose that the Auchterarder case 
had never risen, and that the Church had never 
been dragged before the Civil Courts. She 
would have been going on quietly and un- 
obtrusively for the last three years in the 
private walks of pastoral duty. And this, for 
her own sake, if that alone were considered, 
might have seemed good and desirable. But 
then, all the while, Popery would, in the Epis- 
copal Church, have been as steadily advancing 
as it has done; and the Evangelical dissenting 
churches, on the other hand, knowing nothing, 
and having no opportunity to know anything, 
of the distinctive principles of the Church of 
Scotland, would, inall probability, have remain- 
ed in their fragmentary and isolated state, and 
one by one have fallen an easy. prey to the 
concealed emissaries of Rome. But now as 
Providence has ordered it, by the protracted 
struggle, in which we have been compelled to 
engage, the whole Protestant. world has had the 
vital questions now at issue less or more obtruded 
upon its notice; and the result is, that prejudice 
is giving way on the one hand, and on the other, 
the persecutors of our Church are beginning to 
feel the truth of the sagacious advice of James 
Lindesay to Bishop Beaton—* My Lord, gif ye 
burne any man, except ye follow my counsel, 
ye will utterly destroy yourselves. Gif ye 
will burne them, let them be burnit in how cel- 
lurs; for the reik of Mr. Patrick Hamilton has 
infected as many as it did blaw upon.” 

Notwithstanding of the pains and penalties 
the Church is suffering, the infection is spread- 
ing from Dr. Chalmers and his noble compeers 
in all directions ; and the evangelical churches 
in Europe and in America feel themselves at- 
tracted towards the suffering Church of our land 
as toa common centre. The resolution of the 
American Assembly is a proof of the new-born 
interest felt in us on the other side of the Atlan 


In a word, I allude,| 


tic; the letters of Sir Culling Eardley Smith, 
and of several English evangelical Dissenting 
lergymen, equally prove the same thing with re- 

gard to our Christian brethren in England. After 
the many hard words that we have for so long 
received from many different parties in our own 
acs the kind, noble, and Christian tone of the 

ters of the English: Dissenting clergy is trul 
England, will of course never think of obtruding 
any of their own peculiarities unfairly upon the 
congregations they may address; but we should 
not in the least be surprised that the two parties, 
upon a friendly conference, may find themselves 
less at vuriance on the head of Voluntaryism 
than they may at present imagine. 

We augur this not less from the kind of argu- 
ments Dr. Wardlaw feels it necessary to use, 
in order to dissuade his English brethren from 


adhering to their frank and generous intentions, | 


than from the misapprehension which, it is 
obvious, Dr. Harris entertains of our views on 
the subject of patronage. Whatcan Dr. Ward- 
law possibly mean by saying that he is not 
only an anti-patronage, but an “ anti-parish 
man?” Does he mean to insinuate that the 
Scottish evangelical clergy wish to make all 
and sundry ina parish, electors of the minister? 
[fhe does, nothing can be more directly in’ the 
teeth of their.oft-repeated declarations. Hear 
what Dr. Chalmers said, only in the last As- 
sembly :-—* If by the people you mean the in- 
habitants of the parish in general, I consider it 
as bad as the present system of patronage.” But 
Dr. Wardlaw proceeds, “ But even as to this, 
that the election be in the hands of the com- 
municants, [ cannot allow myself to forget that 
they are communicants inan Established Church, 
and [ have many doubts whether the constitution 
and laws of such a Church at all admit of our 
having any security thatin any parish the body 
of communicants shall form a truly Christian 
communion, a ‘congregation of faithful men.’ 
I fear a parishioner and a communicant must in 
all cases be too nearly synonymous.” Alas! 
Dr. Wardlaw, is this the humility of a Scottish 
Independent? Stand by thyself, for I am holier 
than thou. In the Church of Scotland there 
is scarce any distinction between clean and 
unclean; while the Independents . form a con- 
gregation of faithful men, and a truly Chris- 
tian communion! And this, too, after the 
scenes of caballing and contention that have so 
recently been enacted in George’s street chapel ! 
We leave those to boast of their purity that 
please; we do not pretend that after all the pains 
our ministers take in the admission of communi- 
cants ‘they are in all points absolute and per- 
fect.” Butif Dr. Wardlaw will join with none 
but such as are so, we may well say to him as 
Constantine said to Acesius, ‘“* Good man, set a 
ladder, then, and climb up to heaven alone.” 
We regard the spirit manifested by our English 
friends with unmingled satisfaction. 


PRESBYTERIAN MARRIAGES IN IRELAND. 

The law relative to the legality of marriages 
solemnized by Presbyterian clergymen between 
Episcopalians and members of the Presbyterian 
community in Ireland, came up for considera- 
tion in the General Assembly of the Presbyte- 
rian Church of Ireland on Thursday the 17th 
of July. We annex the following sketch: of the 
debate inthe Assembly on the subject. 


Dr. Cooxe said, that they had all heard 
enough of the uncertainty and delay of the law. 
This had passed into a proverb, and they had 
received another illustration of it in their own 
experience. From a letter he had received that 
morning, from their respected Solicitor, Mr. 
Macrory, it would appear that the trial of their 
case was to be hung up for other six or nine 
months. Mr. Templeton, the opposing coun- 
sel, who at least, was opposed to them in this 
case, had refused to enter upon the question at 


present, on account of the shortness of time, 
two thet thay hae beferc the Judges 


went out upon circuit; and they must submit to 
have it hung up until February next. He (Dr. 
Cooke) regretted this, because the sooner the 
question was decided in some way so much the 
better. He knew right well that however the 
House of Peers and the Judges of the land 
might decide that question, God Almighty had 
decided it long ago. God had decided that 
question and all kindred questions by HisWord, 
in His Bible. And if the great constitutional 
doctrine of Chillingworth is true, that the Bible 
is the religion of Protestants, then the question is 
decided. All the Lords and Peers that ever 
were could not alter the great principle involv- 
ed; and although they might decide against 
their views, that would produce no effect upon 
his mind. Tothe ordinance of man he would 
submit himself, both for wrath and for con- 
science sake; but, so far as any decision of a 
court of law went, his mind was as free as the 
winds. He would never submit that they 
were wrong, further than he would acknow- 
ledge the supremacy of the Pope of Rome, of 
which he never had any great opinion, and 
he never would have. He felt, however, great 
confidence in the final issue of their case, when 
it came before the Law Lords—men, who, by 
their habits, were%accustomed to close inquiry. 
The High Church party had already suffered 
in their appeals to the law of England. There 
was one case in which they had gone so far 
as to refuse Christian burial to a child, because 
it was the child of a Dissenter. The law of 
England tanght a lesson to bigotry in that case, 
which he hoped the bigots would never forget. 
He should not, perhaps, say to bigotry, for it 
was not an expression sufficiently strong. The 
feeling which dictated these proceedings was 
nothing else than Popery mis-named Protestant- 
ism. ‘They should never forget that. And he 
hoped that the decision of the House of Lords, 
when it did come, would teach another lesson 
to that party. He rested with perfect confi- 
dence in the justice of their case. He rested 
with confidence in the intelligence, and the hones- 
ty, and the integrity of the Law Lords, by 
whom the case would betried. They all knew 
how anxious and careful the lawyers were in 
searching for type gp He did not think 
that they would find any precedent against 
them; but, even if they did, he would refer them 
to an authority antecedent to any precedent that 
they could produce. They might find out in 
the musty records of Saxon law some precedent 
against them, although he did not think that they 
would, but it would bea precedent directly against 
the law of God, and against his Bible, a prece- 
dent against the commandments of God, against 
all the ten commandments of God; for when 
one commandment was broken they dishonour- 
ed the whcle law—but, even if such a prece- 


‘dent should be found out, they still had the 


House of Lords and the House of Commons ; 
and he doubted not that they would do them 
justice. He deeply regretted that this delay 
should have taken place, and he deeply regret- 
ted that this case should have arisen, in which 
one section of the Protestant Church was op- 
posed to another—in which one section that 
claimed to belong to the Protestant Church 
sought to trample upon another, for that was 
the word—they wished to trample upon the 
Presbyterians, But while he expressed deep 
regret for this contention in one respect, there 
was another in which he greatly rejoiced in it, 
for it would put an end to a system often adop- 
ted, of whispering away men’s clerical charac- 
ter, and of saying what parties were afraid to 
state on the housetops in whispers and in cor- 
ners. He felt sorrow that the principles on 
which this discussion had been raised should 
again appear amongst them. He felt sorrow 
for the existence of that genuine Popery in 
which it had originated. But he had no fear 
for the issue. He thought it best that they 
should not ask what they were to do, and he 


‘ would propose that they should appoint a Com- 


* 


Parliament, and with power, at any time they 


that the encouragement given by some of the 


nary. Let us now look at the third poiat, 


1841 to change the plan of the Seminary, by 


spring were told that they might make their ar- 


mittee to watch the proceedings in t outa” 
to give what assistance they could pe Soe 80- | 
licitor and counsel, and especially to watch 


‘with the Moderator'the passage of ayy bill that 


might be brought in. would be necessary 
that they should have persons on the spot to 
watch it; for, unless they had, there would be 
on words slipped in to mar the whole bill. 

hey’ might depend on that; but they would 
oppose to the last any thing that would enable 
the party who had assailed them to trample 
upon their rights—any clause that would ena- 
ble them to trample upon their privileges. He 
would, therefore, now move that a committee 
be appointed to join with the Moderator in giv- 
ing assistance to their solicitor, to watch the 
progress of any bill that might be brought into 


thought fit to call together the General As- 
sembly. 

Dr. Stewart said, he had stood side by side 
with ministers of the Prelatic Church on a com- 
mon platform, in defence of their common Chris- 
tianity and their common civil and religious 
liberties; and he rejoiced to say that, while he 
had thus stoo:l side by side with them, yet he had 
not hesitated tocall Prelacy by its proper name, 
that of “ many-headed Popery.” He believed 
that it was equally unwarranted by the New 
‘Testament, however ancient it might be, as Po- 
pery was. They did not willingly make at- 
tacks on the Established Church of England 
and Ireland: but after the pretensions that the 
High Church party made, they were compelled to 
state where they differed from them, in order 
to show why they did not join with them. 
They must also remember that every plant which 
their Heavenly Father had not planted must be 
plucked up, and he believed that Prelacy must be 
plucked up before the Man of Sin should be des- 
troyed; and he believed that it was the will of 
Him who had suffered it to be planted, that it 
should show its noxious character to the Church, 
before it was finally uprooted. He believed 


friends of Popery, called Puseyites, in the Eng- 
lish chur¢h, would open the eyes of her mem- 
bers to the nature of the system. And, even 
where there was an apparent opposition, there 
was a strong leaning to Puseyism in some of 
their charges. ‘They claimed as much for the 
authority of their Church as the Pope did. They 
even claimed the Lord’s day as an institution of 
the English Church. These proceedings were 
not required to open the eves of Presbyterians 
to the true nature of Prelacy, for they were 
never shut; but they were, he believed, the 
means, under God, whereby the eyes of the 
members of Prelatic Churches would be opened 
to the nature of a system that refused even a 
place of burial to one who was a [issenter; 
and by them the plant would be plucked up. 
He wished them to observe the character of the 
Prelacy of the present day. If what was af- 
firmed regarding them was true; if they could 
not administer the ordinances of the Church 
—neither could the ministers of the Church 
of Scotland administer them—neither can the 
ministers of the Reformed Churches on the 
Continent administer them—neither can their 
brethren in America administer them; so, by 
this matter their opponents aimed a blow that 
went further than they intended, and struck at 
all the Churches of the Reformation. It was a 
gross insult to three fourths of the reformed 
Churches, and calculated to open the eyes 
of the world, and lead inen from this very 
deed, to uproot Prelacy, and accomplish its final 
overthrow. He also rejoiced in the matter, be- 
cause very little was known of the nature of their 
Church. ‘The Government was always aware 
of their existence, for it had continued their en- 
dowments, even in the most tyrannical times; 
but it was not long since one of the most intel- 
ligent Masters of the Rolls could scarcely be per- 
suaded to recognize them in any other light 
than as ordinary teachers. After adverting to 
the change in the opinion of one of the Judges 


of the Court of Queen’s Bench, the Rev. Doctor| 


concluded by expressing his satislaction with 
the progress that their case had made. 

Dr. Brown said, he had the satisfaction to 
inform the house, that the constitution of the 
Committee of the Lords, was rather satisfactory 
than otherwise. A great change had taken place, 
in the Episcopal bench of late, which would influ- 
ence thar srBeperity to a very considerable de- 
gree. During his residence in London he had 
come into contact with several of the Church of 
England clergy, many of whom, he was happy 
to say, were favourable to the views of this 
Church on this question. ‘The greater propor- 
tion of the English people who knew any thing 
at all of the question, were also convinced of its 
importance, and of the necessity and justice of 
their claim, and that it ought to be considered. 
At the same time he was assured, when in Lon- 
don, by a very learned barrister, that £1000 
would never cover the expense which was re- 
quired to carry out the case for decision. 


: For the Presbyterian. 
THE WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.—No, II. 


In our former number, we examined the ques-| 
tion relating to confidence, and to the funds, 
and found that there was nothing in either, to 
create discouragement with regard to the Semi- 


which is one of vital importance, viz: 

3. Want or Srupents.—Are the facts on 
this subject such as to decide our fate? It is 
admitted that the number of Students during 
the last year was small, not exceeding seven- 
teen. ‘This seems to have created much dis- 
couragement, and has, more than anything else, 
led some to the conclusion, that the Seminary 
must go down. [It is believed, however, thai 
this reduction in our numbers, has been owing 
chiefly to transient causes, and can be satisfac- 
torily explained, without admitting any discour- 
agement in reference to the future. We will 
first state the facts. In the spring of 1836, 
when the writer became connected with the 
institution as a Professor, the number of stu- 
dents, as he recollects, was about twenty-five. 
In 1837, the number reported by the Board, 
was thirty-seven. In 1838, forty two; and ir 
1839, forty-two; which is the highest number 
that has ever been in the institution, at any one 
time. From that period, there has been a gradu- 
al diminution of numbers, to the present point. 
How is this reduction to be accounted for? 
Several causes of an incidental kind, have, we 
believe, contributed to this effect, among which 
the following are the most obvious. 1. Early 
in the spring of 1840, Dr. Nevin, Professor of 


Biblical Literature resigned his Professorship, | 


for the purpose of accepting one in the Semina- 
ry of the German Reformed Church, to which 
he had been called. Near the same time, the 
Rev. A. D. Campbell, who, by the appointment 
of the Board, had acted as Professor of Church 
Government and Discipline, and General Agent, 
also retired leaving the writer as the only Pro- 
fessor in the institution during the next six 
months. In this state of things, it was not to 
be expected that students would either come or 
continue long at a Seminary with a single Pro- 
fessor, when there were others of older standing 
fully manned. This, we have good reason to 
know, contributed to the reduction of our num- 
bers. 2. Another cause, which operated most 
injuriously, was the refusal of the Assembly of 


requiring one session during the year, and one 
vacation, as they had done in reference to 
Princeton the year before. The Board of Di- 
rectors, had, after very mature deliberation, 
agreed to make this request of the Assembly, 
and such was the confidence that it would be 
granted, that the students, on leaving in the 


rangements not to return until the fall. Many 
of them did so, and when it was ascertained 
that the Assembly had referred the matier over 
another year, the only alternative left us was, 
to go on with the small remnant who had 


made other arrangements. This did us very — 


Serious report was industriously 


Circulated by se who wished our destruction, 
that the “was about to close for want 
of students. Indeed, before there was time, 


after the opening of the session, for any to be 
present, but those who happened to be on the 
ground, it was published by @ hostile jourpal, 
and republished in different parts of the country, 
that there were but three students in the Semi- 
nary, for whose instruction two Professors were 
supported at a great expense. The effect of 
such a statement could not fail to be prejudicial 
to our interests. Why the Assembly declined 
acting as requested by the Board, has always 
appeared to us very strange. Our Board ask- 
ed only what had been granted to Princeton the 
year before. We have been informed, indeed, 
that one of the leading Directors of Princeton’ 
Seminary, who was a member of that Assem- 
bly, objected; and, as the change could not be 
made, at that time, but by a unanimous vote, 
it had to be laid over another year. But, why 
did that gentleman object? Did he understand. 
our interests, better than we did ourselves? Or, 
did he feel himself called upon to restrain, by 
his paternal wisdom, the too hasty and imma- 
ture decision of our less enlightened Board? Of 
this the public will judge. But, whatever may 
have been his reasons, or those of the Assem- 
bly in declining to grant the change, the blow 
was nearly fatal to us, and did more than any- 
thing else to reduce our numbers, and to create 
the impression that the institution must go down. 
3. The continued want of the full organization 
of the Faculty, even after the accession of Prof. 
Green, and the apprehension that the Board 
would not be able soon to fill the vacant chair 
of ecclesiastical history and church government, 
tended to prevent an increase of students. A 
number of young men preferred going where 
there were four Professors, to coming where 
there were only two. 4. The difficulty of rais- 
ing funds has led not a few young men to seek 
private instruction, where they could live at less 
expense; and in cases, where such necessity 
did not exist, some pastors have perhaps, too 
easily yielded to the wishes of young men, who 
desired to avoid the toil and delay of a full 
course in the Seminary. 5. Within the last 
year, an effort seems to have been studiously 
made, in certain quarters, to have it believed 
that the Seminary must be removed from this 
place to a location further West. This has 


given the character of. instability to the institu- 


tion, and probably, prevented some young men 
from connecting their destinies with it. 6. And, 
not to mention other causes, the readiness with 
which men 
facts, have yielded to the impression, and com- 
municated it to others, that the Seminary must 
go down, has had its full share in preventing 
students from resorting to it for instruction, 
They have not been willing to enter an institu- 
tion, which they were told was about to expire, 
and which would probably close its doors before 
they could finish their course. This is not the 
place to state all that we know on this subject. 
It is sufficient, for the present, to have indicated 
this as one of the reasons which we are well 
assured, has exerted its influence in diminishing 
our number. 

Such are some of the causes which have 
contributed to depress the institution for the 
last few years, and which are sufficient to ac- 
count for the small number of students in at- 
tendance. But it cannot be pretended that 
these causes are of such a permanent character 
as to create any serious discouragement for the 
future. The want of a full organization no 
longer exists. By the election of Professor 
McGill by the late Assembly, the organization 
of the Faculty is now complete. The shock 
occasioned by the refusal of the Assembly of 
1841 to change our session, is past, and the pe- 
tition of the Board has been granted by the As- 
sembly of the present year. By the resolutions 
of various Presbyteries within our vicinity late- 
ly passed it will be seen, also, that the pastors 


ero becoming sensible of the importance and’ 


duty of discouraging a private course of study, 
and of sending their candidates to our institu- 
tion. And as to the removal of the institution 
from this place, it is all idle talk. The truth is, 
it cannot be-done according to the terms on 
which the property was originally granted with- 
out a forfeiture of the whole. Or, even if it 
were competent to the city of Allegheny which 
granted it, to purchase it back again, and they 
should agree to do so, there are other insupera- 
ble difficulties against a removal from this re- 
gion. But it may be proper to say here, that 
the city has never made an offer for the pro- 
perty, and it is not believed that she will 
make such an offer as the Assembly would or 
ought to accept. Indeed, I believe, the opinion 
of the friends of the institution now decidedly is, 
that the Assembly should never think of part- 
ing with the property. It has been fairly and 
honestly obtained for the object for which it has 
been used, and if properly improved, will be 
amply sufficient to sustain the institution very 
fully. The idea, therefore, that the Seminary 
is not permanently located here, is groundless 
—and, as to the impressions which are abroad, 
that it must go down, they cannot fail to be re- 
moved, where the facts are fully known and 
considered. | 


4. Tue Location.—Is there any thing in the 
location of the Seminary, that is adverse to its 
prosperity, and which must necessarily destroy 
it?’ This, we think, will be difficult to perceive, 
whether we consider its geographical or its eccle- 
siastical location. As to its geographical posi- 
tion, it is sufficiently remote from all the other 
Seminaries in our church. Placed, also, at the 
head of steam boat navigation on the Mississip- 
pi and Ohio rivers, and at the western termina- 
ticn of the Pennsylvania canal, there is access 
to it by water, both from the East and West. 
From the Southalso it is easily approached by the 
Baltimore and Ohio rail-way, the national road, 
and the Monongahela river; and from the North, 
by canals, turnpikes, and the Allegheny river. 
Indeed, there is no point in the West, which 
commands more easy access, at a moderate ex- 
pense, by rivers, canals, rail-ways, and turn- 
pike roads. There can be no difficulty on this 
point. 

It is no less clear than its position, in an ec- 
clesiastical point of view, is equally advanta- 
geous. It is near the centre of the most com- 
pact Presbyterian population in the whole west, 
or perhaps, in the Presbyterian Church. In 
the Synods of Pittsburgh, Wheeling, and Ohio, 
which spread themselves around it, there are 
nearly, or altogether four hundred congrega- 
tions, comprising about thirty five thousand com- 
municants. This is only from seven to eight 
thousand communicants less, than are contained 
in the three mammoth Synods, of New York, 
New Jersey, and Philadelphia, which embrace 
within their limits the great sea-board cities of 
New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. Is 
there not strength enough, then, in these three 
Synods of Pittsburgh, Ohio, and Wheeling, 
which are immediately adjacent, to sustain the 
institution, even allowing that no others should 
lend a helping hand? Why, the Synod of 
Pittsburgh alone, befare its division, as is well 
known here, furnished from fifly to sixty thou- 
sand dollars towards its establishment and sup- 
port ; other portions of the church never having 
contributed, according to the highest calculation, 
more than from six to ten thousand dollars.— 
The reason is to be found in its location. It is 
in her centre, and being thus thrown upon her, 
it has had her sympathies, and her liberal be- 
nefactions. And, now, with her growing wealth, 
can it be supposed that she will feel herself un- 
able to furnish a few thousand dollars more, 
for the consummation of an object, which she 
has heretofore, so tenderly and so liberally fos- 
tered? 

Another thing to be remarked is, that in 
the midst of such a large Presbyterian popula- 
tion, there is a reasonable security that the re- 
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‘gary,at Allegheny,every, one would. be satis- 
far -as ‘the number of students was 
concerned. 


-guit for Lane Seminary, and urged as a reason, 
that the Assembly to whom it had been origi- 


blies in which this matter was discussed. My 


vote for Allegheny town.’ 


“the slightest intention of injuring our Semi- 


<satisfied. But, we must be excused for saying 


‘body, voted in favour of rejecting 


must have been much larger, as the whole of 


acquainted with the strength of parties at the 


ed their 
_lightful, but alas! how evanescent would be our 
social assemblages. 


cal reporis.of ‘the Presbyteries to. 


of £841, (the last»which ‘have come to ha 
the ‘number of candidates ander the cafe of | 
Presbyteries within these three Synods, is fort ’ 
one. This is got the whole number actual 

within their bounds, as there.is always a con- 
siderable number, not yet received by the Pres- 
byteries....-1t ig, doubtless, safe to add one half 
more, which will raise the number to sixty. 
Now, if all these were gathered into the Semi- 


fied that the institution was ina rous con- 
The ‘location of the “fastitution, 

therefore is favourable in this re, 9% and could 
nat be changed with advantage. the reader 
cast his eye over the statistical tables of the four 
Synods West of those mentioned, viz. .Cincia- 
nati, Indiana, [ilinois, and Missouri, and he 
will find the whole number of candidates re- 
ported by.all to be only fourteen, .Would it, 
thep,. be. a better. ecclesiastical centre, in the 
heart of these last named Synods, and ought we 
to transfer our. location there, as some are very 
anxious for.us todo? Adding one half more to 
the number of. students reported, as we did be: 
fore, there are, probably, not: more than twenty 
candidates for the ministry throughout their 
whole bounds. And, from. the state-of the 
Church and other causes, we cannot calculate 
ona very rapid increase in that quarter. It 
would be evidently unwise, therefore, even if we 
could carry our property and our. building with 
us, (which we cannot) to alter our location for 
one:ia. the more remote West. It may be thought, 
indeed, that the Synods of Pittsburgh, Ohio, and 
Wheeling, would be willing to transfer their in- 
fluence to a more western location, and that 
thus the united patronage of all the churches in 
the West might be concentrated. This, we have 
reasons to believe, would not be the case. 

On the contrary, we feel well assured that, upon 
the removal of the Seminary from this region, 
the larger portion of these Synods would give 
their influence,and send theirstudents to Prince- 
ton. While, therefore, we might gain a geo- 
graphical location which would be more central 
to the whole West, we would lose what is of 
far more value, the patronage of the more nu- 
merous and wealthy portions of the Church, 
which, for years to come, must be the most 
efficient 1n sustaining an institution of this kind. 

POSTSCRIPT. 


__T have received a letter from the Rev. Dr. 
Hodge, of Princeton, in which he alleges that I 
have fallen into a mistake in my first number 
on the Western Theological Seminary, in con- 
necting his remarks in the Assembly, with the 
discussion on the report of the committee on our. 
Seminary; whereas, what he said in reference 
to the New-school men, votihg for the location 
at Allegheny, was said when the question re- 
specting the property of Lane Seminary was 
under discussion. When I penned my remarks, 
my conviction was that Dr. Hodge’s statement 
was made in connexion with the discussion on 
the report of the committee on the Seminary, 
as various members of the Assembly, when 
speaking of that discussion, spoke, at the same 
time, of his remarks, as though they had been 
made in that connexion, and without any other 
teference. The statement of Dr. Hodge, how- 
ever, in his letter, is sufficient to satisfy me that 
I bad received a wrong impression, as to the 
connexion in which bis remarks were made in 
the Assembly. It gives me pleasure, therefore, 
to correct the mistake into which | had fallen 
on this point, 

Dr. Hodge, however, fully admits the fact, 
that while the question Was peo Reopasting| 
the suit against the holders of Lane Seminary, 
he represented the New-school, as voting for 
Allegheny. He opposed the proposition to bring 


nally offered had rejected it. “1 thought at the 
time,” he says, “ that the action of the Assem- 
bly [in rejecting Walnut Hills on which Lane 
Seminary stands,] was unwise, and accounted 
for it by saying that | understood and believed 
that the New-school, as a body, voted in favour 
of rejecting the offer of Walnut Hills, and that 
their motive in so doing was unfriendly feeling 
to the establishment of a Western Seminary, 
under the control of the General Assembly. | 
stated asthe grounds of this belief, what [ saw 
and heard as a member of one of the Assem- 


own impression was confirmed by what I heard 
from: others. One gentleman told me that a 
New-school man had said to him, ‘ we must 
Another gentleman, 
himself belonging to the New-school, told me, 
that although not a member of the Assembly, he 
heard a great deal said on the location of the 
Western Seminary, and the avowal freely made 
by New-school men, that they would vote for 
Allegheny town, because they did not think it 
the proper location for a Seminary desizned for 
the whole West. These remarks were made 
simply with a view of throwing light on the re- 
jection of the generous offer of Mr. Kemper.” 
This is Dr. Hodge’s own account of what he 
said, and its connexion, and we have thought it 
best that he should speak for himself that there 
may be no mistake. He moreover, disavows 


nary” by the remarks which he made, and af- 
firms that he gave his influence and vote for 
the adoption of the report of the committee in 
all its parts. 

That Dr. Hodge did not design any injury to 
our Seminary, we are bound, afier these state- 
ments, to believe, and on this point, are fully 


that he is mistaken, when he expresses his be- 
lief, as he does in his letter, that there was not 
a single member of the House who considered 
his remarks as having a tendency to injure our 
Seminary. We know the contrary to be the 
fact: and had it not been for the knowledge of 
this fact, we should fever have thought of no- 
ticing them. But, as injurious conclusions were 
drawn from his remarks, and as the remarks 
were publicly made on the floor of the Assem- 
bly, we felt, and still feel that we were perfectly 
justifiable in referring to them in as public a 
manner as that in which they had been made. 

As to his belief that “ the New-school, as a 
the offer of 
Wainut Hills,” and accepting that of Allegheny 
(for the question was put by presenting the two 
places,the members naming the place they pre- 
ferred) we are still of opinion that he is mis- 
taken. The vote on the location was a very 
close one, the majority in favour of Allegheny 
being only two or three. Now, if the New- 
school as a body had voted for it, the majority 


the members in this region, most of the mem- 
bers in central Pennsylvania, where the writer 
then resided, some in eastern Pennsylvania 
a large number from the south and south-west, 
with some immediately west of Pittsburgh, all, 
as we believe, voted for it. ‘lo those, therefore, 


time, it is incredible, taking these facts into view, 
and the closeness of the vote on the location of 
the seminary, that the New-school as a body, 
voted for Allegheny. Davip Extiort. 

_ Society.—If persons would never meet except 
when they have something to say, and if they 
would always separate when they have exhaust- 
pleasant or profitable topics, how de- 


beg 


» ape bode the 
Mr, Editor—As one of your subscribers I 
leave to propound the following questions, 
the, answers to which will materially assist me 
in-coming to 'a conclusion on the case of incest 
recently decided: by the General Assembly. 
Is it fact, as has been asserted, that wife 


for} is so Continually put for widow, in'the Hebrew 


Sctiptures, that no argument can be founded 
upon the different 4:1 of the two words as 
used in the English Bible? — 

2. Was Dr. Krebs correct when he said in 
his speech, that two different Hebrew words are 
employed to express the two states of wife and 
widow ? 


. 8. How. are we to discover, if different He- 
brew words ate not used, when it is the wife 
and’ when it is the widow, to whom reference is' 
made in the Hebrew and in the English Bibles ? 

4. Although it must be admitted that brother’s 
wile, and sister’s husband, are analogous cases, 
and, that a law affecting the first, should be 
equally operative upon the second, with the 


existing discrepance amongst learned doctors| 


of divinity, may not those of us who do not un- 
derstana the Hebrew language, with great show 
of reason, doubt, whether wife or widow is in- 
tended in the 16th verse of the 18th chapter of 
Leviticus? 
5. Was it his brother Philip’s wife or widow 
whom Herod married 1? 
~ 6. Is it not the true view of the prohibitions 
relating to marriage, contained in Leviticus, 
that they were designed to guard the Jews 
against the vices of the surrounding Heathen, 
amonyst whom it was common for men to take 
each other’s wives, without thereby incurring 


7. Is there any express prohibition of poly- 


gamy in the old Testament ? 

8. Was not polygamy practised by the Jews 
long after they received the Mosaic law—for 
example by David, Solomon, Elkanah the 
father of Samuel, and many others? 

9. If polygamy was tolerated, is it not plain 
that the 18th verse of the 18th chapter of 
Leviticus, means precisely what it says, viz., 
that a wife’s sister was not to be married during 
the life of the first, as had been done by Jacob? 

10. Can it be believed that the Almighty 
would have commanded a man to take his de- 
ceased brother’s widow to wife, as in the 25th 
chapter of Deuteronomy, merely “that his 
name be not put out of Israel,” if he had previ- 
ously made it sinful by positive enactment ? 

If either you or one of your numerous cor- 
respondents will take the trouble to reply to 
these questions, a favour will be conferred upon 
an INQUIRER. 


. For the Presbyterian. 
THE MILLENNIUM. 

Mr. Editor—I was truly delighted yesterday 
when reading your excellent puper, to find that 
at length you had given some intimation of a 
subject which at this time is occupying the 
thoughts of many Christians of different deno- 
minations, a subject which all-the pious confess 
to be one of deep interest, a subject which oc. 


cupied the thoughts, and cheered the souls of 


many suffering, and persecuted primitive saints. 
I allude to the latter day glory of the Redeem- 
er’s kingdom on earth! ‘The first article on 
this subject in the last Presbyterian, which 
caught my attention, was the extract given from 
a New England paper, under the head “* Miller- 
ism!” The comment you make on one item 
in this extract is very just, and | accord entirely 
with your remarks. It does indeed appear un- 
accountable, that men who in the main have 
written ably on this deeply interesting subject, 
and have presented the truth as God has reveal- 
ed it in his holy word, should by venturing to 
foretell the period of the second advent of Mes- 
siah, and that in the face of his own plain de- 
cluration—* But of that day, knoweth no man,” 


cuss Contempt with the 


We can respond in the affirmative to your re- 


mark respecting “ the great body of those who 
believe in the pre-millennial advent of Christ.” 
They indeed have sympathy with no man who 
desires to be wise above what is written. We 
have been frequently led to search for a scrip- 
tural reason why great and good men who have 
written ably on the latter day glory of Christ’s 
kingdom, should be left to expose such a glori- 
ous theme by their calculations about the day 
and the hour of the coming of the Son of Man. 
We have thought it probable that in the myste- 
rious movements of God’s providence, He so 
overrules it, that in righteous judgment an un- 
believing world may be justly left to blindness 
in reference to the approach of that awful pe- 
riod, (to them) and still to the last moment be 
found repeating that heaven-daring reproach, 
“ where is the promise of His coming?” and 
still pronouncing to their souls peace and safety. 
So the word declares. There is another plan 


in order to bring the latter day glory of Mes- 
siah’s kingdom, and his personal retgn on earth 
into disrepute, and thus lull to sleep, even the 
real friends of the heavenly Bridegroom ; that 
is, to induce different sects of fanatics and he- 
retics who have risen in these last times, to en- 
‘graft on their systems of error something that 
bears a resemblance to the scriptural doctrine 
of a millennium ; at the moment of their great- 
est phrensy, proclaiming themselves the child- 
ren of the resurrection, the latter day saints, 
&c. Witness the absurd pretensions of the 
Shakers, and Mormons. When their views 
however come to be ascertained, they are no 
more in accordance with the sober minded be- 
liever in a literal millennium, than what they 
hold on the subject of the atonement, and the 
work of the Spirit in regeneration accoids with 
orthodoxy, on these important subjects. ‘This 
scheme however answers every purpose of the 
wicked one, who induces the sober-minded spe- 
culator in religion to believe that the doctrine 
of the second advent of the Son of God, and the 
latter day glory of his triumphant kingdom, are 
mere figments of Shakerism or Mormonism, 
and to say to his soul peace and safety, to sit 
coolly down and calculate the population of the 
earth two or three hundred years hence, con- 
jecture what will be the perfection of arts and sci- 
ences, and the march of mind at that day, and 
still to say in his heart (if he permits the subject 


at all to occupy his mind) where is the promise} 


of his coming? Even the real child of God, 
and the learned and pious theologian, having 
from various sources imbibed prejudices (and 
who is there entirely free from this imperfec- 
tion ?) against the doctrines of Millennarians, both 
ancient and modern, at times may be tempted to 
say in their hearts, my Lord delayeth his com- 
ing. Probably nothing has contributed more to 
put the wise virgins to sleep on this important 
topic than the almost universally received opin- 
ion which is met every where among all deno- 
minations, teeming from the pulpit, and the 
press, that the world under the present dispen- 
sation is to be universally evangelized, or con- 
verted to Christ. So for many years thought 
the writer, and so preached! And so he will 
again (by the grace of God,) to the day of his 
death, if any brother or venerated father, will 


clearly got to his mind from the discourses} 


of our Lord, and the writings of his apostles, 
that they taught this doctrine, and then explain 
in consistency with this view of the subject, the 
parables, and discourses of our Lord, and the 


declarations of his apostles which go to prove’ 


directly the reverse. How an enlightened Chris- 
tian can believe, that the world is to be univer- 


| sally evangelized or converted to Christ, under 


the present dispensation, is now to me mysie- 
rious, when we are expressly taught by the 


great Prophet himself, that the tares, and the ( 


| wheat will grow together until the harvest! 
the bad and good fish be mingled in the same 
net to the end of the present dispensation! that 


foolish and wise virgins shall slumber to 


Satan has been permitted to put into operation, 


‘only be de- 

nd} of his 
mouth, and the brigh ng,” and 
while John the beloved showeth, that Satan will 
only be bound when the Son of God comes as 
# conqueror to take the kingdom. How all are 
to knowthe Lord, and the kingdom of this world 
universally to become the kingdoms of the Lord 
Messiah, while the visible Church is crowded 
with formalists, and, hypocrites; Antichrist 
swaying almost a universal sceptre, and the 
whole world lying in the wicked one, | leave 
for those to determine who can, Thousands be- 
lieve, and say it must be so; for the ancient 
Jewish prophets have foretold such a pure, and 
happy period, when the earth shall be full of 
the knowledge of the Lord, and all flesh shall 
see his glory. Surely, they have; and we be- 
lieve and rejoice in the fact, as predicted, both 
in the Old and New Testaments, but then this 
canuot be under the present dispensation, for 
had the Holy Spirit inspired his servants to fore- 
tell such a period of holiness and glory, con- 
nected with the present dispensation, surely our 
great Muster would have-so expounded the an- 
cient prophets, at least he would not have taught 
the reverse! It may be objected to this view, 
that it is calculated to cus the nerves of Chris- 
tian enterprise, &c. We answer, our Lord 
gave the commission “ go out into all the world, 
and preach the gospel to every creature.” No 
one will say the apostles ought to have relaxed 
their exertions, because they had been infalli- 
bly assured that the great mass of mankind 


were in, and would continue in, the broad road 


to destruction; that the whole world was lying 
in wickedness, or the wicked one, and but a 
remnant, according ta the election of grace, 
should be saved! Their duty was to obey or- 
ders; so is ours, and with Paul learn to endure 
all things for the elect’s. sake, that they may ob- 
tain salvation with eternal glory. .C. B. 


For the Presbyterian. 
A CAUTION. 

Mr. Editor—The following which appeared 
in the Boston (Massachusetts) Post, recalls to 
memory the circumstance that during the Ses- 
sions of our last General Assembly the same 
‘‘paper” here alluded to, “The Signs of the 
Times,” was placed conspicuously in the Church 
in which they met, attended by an agent solicit- 
ing subscribers thereto—and | was informed at 
the time by the sexton of the Church that a num- 
ber of the ministers became subscribers. Would 
it not answer the cause of truth to caution your 
readers on this subject? ‘IN TERROREM.” 


“Millerism—Second Advent—Berean Hall.’ 


‘¢ Whether the views of Mr. Miller, are true 
or false, they are gaining proselytes rapidly, 
and now embrace some hundreds of ministers 
among that number. Other persons who do 
not profess to be converts to the same senti- 
ments, are under apprehensions that they may 
be true, and are more or less influenced by 
them. Some agree in principle, but not in the 
precise time of the millennium. Others believe 
in the time, but not in the principle; that 
is, they believe that a millennium of some kind 
will commence in 1843, or soon. It may nor 
be generally known, even in this city, that the 
believers in Miller’s views of the ‘ second com- 
ing of Christ,’ have a place of resort—a hall— 
(No. 14 Devonshire street) called the ‘ Berean 
Hall,’ elegantly fitted up and furnished, where 
the friends of the cause meet for social converse 
and communication of sentiments, and where a 
large assortment of books and publications re- 
lating to the same subject are kept for sale, a 
person being constantly employed for that pur- 
pose. Over this hall is a printing press, where 
the ‘Signs of the Times,’ a weekly paper, de- 
voted chiefly to the diffusion of those sentiments, 
is printed, and has already an extensive circu- 
lation.— Boston Post. 


For the Presbyterian. 
BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
Principles and Honesty. 
The object of the Gener.| Assembly in form- 
ing this Board, was to give greater efficiency to 
the cause, to systematize and unite the various 
efforts in different parts of the Church, and to 
equalize the resources of the whole, so as to 
elicit and apply the strength and resources of 
the larger and abler Presbyteries for the benefit 
of those that were smaller and weaker, while 
from their location in new and growing countries, 
they most needed an increased ministry. It 
does not seem to have been the design of the 
Assembly, in the first place, that the Board 
should itself engage either in collecting funds, 
or educating young men. It was rather the 


‘ organ of the Assembly in systematizing, uniting, 


equalizing and stimulating the efforts of the 
Presbyteries, which it was instructed to recog- 
nize as auxiliaries. It was to keep up a con- 
stant and strong influence, but to operate entire- 
ly through Presbyterial and auxiliary organiza- 
tions. It was to “concert and execute meas- 
ures for increasing the funds and promoting the 
general object;” and “to assign, according to 
its best discretion, to the several auxiliary so- 
cieties, a just proportion of the whole disposable 
funds.” ‘These are the chief provisions of the 
constitution as originally framed. 

The Board of Education appear to have enter- 
ed on their work with interest and zeal: and 
the cause steadily advanced from year to year. 
In 1823, they report tothe Assembly one hun. 
dred and thirty-two beneficiaries, under the 
care of fifty-four Presbyteries, supported at an 
expense of $5777.25: besides about thirty 
young men aided by various contributions, sent 
to the Seminary at Princeton, to the amount ol 
$1910.63, in addition to nine scholarships 
which had at that time been founded in connex- 
ion with the Seminary. During the same year, 
the Presbyterian Education Society had aided 
one hundred young men, and expended not less 
than $5000. | 

This result was certainly a remarkable testi- 


‘mony to the wisdom of the measures now in 


use, to promote education. 
In 1824 the General Assembly resolved, 
‘that the Board of Education be, and they here- 


by are, authorized to select and educate’ such] 


young men as are contemplated by the consti- 
tution of that Board.” From that time, the 
Philadelphia Education Society transferred their 
beneficiaries, funds, &c. to the Board; and they 
began the work of Education independently o! 
Presbyteries, with twenty-four young men and 
an income of $2716.30. Still, however, the 
principal part of this work, was done through 
their auxiliaries: and the whole number of can- 
didates reported was two hundred and thirty- 
four; and the whole income about $14,000: 
The two principles with which the Board set 
out with their own candidates, were, not to allow! 
any one more than $100 a year; and always 


to give the preference to advanced students; as 


there was less risk in such cases. They met 
every alternate month, and entrusted their busi- 
ness mainly to four standing committees ; viz: 

1. A Committee of Examination, who ex- 
amined candidates, or their testimon‘als, for re- 
ception by the Board ;. selected their place of 
study, and superintended their education. _ 

2. A Committee of Economy, who had charge 
of all the expenses of the young men, and con- 
tracted for their tuition, clothing, boarding, fuel 
é&c. &c. 

3. A Committee for procuring Books and 
Stationery, both for the use of the Board and of 
the candidates. 

4. A Committee of Wuys and Means, whose 
~~ it was to procure the funds. 

‘The Board now appointed temporary Agents 
the first of whom were Dr. Ely, Dr. Chester, 
and. Mr. Smylie,) to solicit funds, and organize 
auxiliary societies. 

Qn these principles the cause went 6n till 
1829—the whole number of iaries under 
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the care of the Board) afidall its auxiliaries, re- 
maining very nearly the same. It became ma- 
nifest, however, that the Board itself could not 
command the energy and resources necessary 
to carry the work on, independently of its aux- 
iliaries, on its present plan. Alter great delib- 
eration, and corresponding with prominent mi- 
nisters, it was resolved to make some important 
changes. An executive committee of five was 
appointed, (in liew of the four committees) 
charged with the chief business of the Board, 
who were to meet once a week. A General 
Agent, and Corresponding Secretary, and seve- 
Tal assistant agents were to be elected, to de- 
vote their whole time to the promotion of the 
cause of Education. This organization was not 


completely carried out, and the Board continued | 4 
‘their efforts, under some great disadvantages, 


til 1831; when their plans were greatly ex- 
tended, and the whole force of which they were 
susceptible applied, under the hand of the late 
lamented Rev, Dr. John Breckinridge. 

A brief account of the subgequent operations 
will close our historical review, and prepare us 
for a condensed and complete exhibition of the 
principles and results of the Board. This task 
we postpone for our next paper.  =«&# 

Education Rooms, Philadelphia, July, 1842. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


‘Tue Tarirr.—The Revenue or Tariff Bill pas- 
sed the Senate of the United States on Friday, 5th 
instant, and on Saturday was laid before the Presi- 
dent for his approval or rejection. On Tuesday the 
9th instant, the President returned the Bill to the 
House of Representatives in which it originated, 
with a Message, in which he gives his, objections 
to the Bill. After reviewing the subject at some 
length, the President concludes his Message as fol- 
lows, viz: 

“The bill which is now before me proposes, in its 
27th section, the total repeal of one of the provisos in 
the act of September, (1841) and while it increases the 
duties above twenty per cent. directs an uncondition- 
al distribution of the land proceeds. I am therefore 
subjected a second time, in the period of a few days, 
to the necessity of either giving my approval to a 
measure which, in my deliberate judgment, is in 
conflict with great public interests, or of returning it 
to the House in which it originated, with my ob- 
jections. With all my anxiety for the passage of a 
law which would repleaish an exhausted Treasury, 
and furnish a sound and healthy encouragement to 
mechanical industry, I cannot consent todo so at the 
sacrifice of the peace and harmony of the country, 
‘and the clearest convictions of public duty. 

** For some of the reasons which have brought 
me to this conclusion, I refer to my previous Mes- 
sages to Congress, and briefly subjoin the following : 

“1. The bill unites two subjects, which, so far 
from having any affinity to one another, are wholly 
incongruous in their character. It if both a revenue 
and an appropriation bill. It thus imposes on the 
Executive, in the first place, the necessity of either 
approving that which he would reject, or rejecting 
that which he might otherwise approve. This is a 
species of constraint to which the judgment of the 
Executive ought not, in my opinion, tobe subjected. 
But that is not my only objection to the act in its 
present form. The union of subjects wholly dis- 
similar in their character in the same bill, if it grew 
into a practice would not fai] to lead to consequences 
destructive of all wise and conscientious legislation. 
Various measures, each agreeable only to a small 
minority, might, by being thus united, and the more 
the greater chance of success, lead to the passing of 
laws, of which no single provision could, if stand- 
ing alone, command a majority in its favour. 

**2. While the Treasury is in a state of extreme 
embarrassment, requiring every dollar which it can 
make available, and when the Government has not 
only to lay additional taxes, but to borrow money 
to meet pressing demands, the bill proposes to give 
away a fruitful source of Revenue—which is the 
same thing as raising money by loan and taxation— 
not to meet the wants of the Government, but for dis- 


tribution, a proceeding which I must regard as high-| 


ly impolitic, if not unconstitutional. 

* A brief review of the present condition of the 
public finances will serve to illustrate the true con- 
dition of the Treasury, and exhibit its actual neces- 
sities.—On the 5th of August, (Friday last,) there 
was in the Treasury, in round numbers, $2,150,000 
Necessary to be retained to 


meet trust funds, $360.000- -- 
aa & -, 


To redeem Treasury notes and 


pay the interest, - - 00,000 
Land distribution, under the 
act of the 4th Sept. 1841, 640,000 
$1,180,000 
Leaving an available amount of - $970,000 


* The Navy Department had drawn requisitions 
on the Treasury, at that time, to meet debts actually 
due, among which are bills under protest for $1,414,- 
000, thus leaving an actual deficit of $444,000. 

* There was on hand about $100,000 of unissued 
Treasury notes, assisted by the accruing revenue, 
amounting to about $150,000 per week, exclusive of 
receipts on unpaid bonds, to meet requisitions for the 
Army, and the demands of the civil list. 

** The withdrawal of the sum of $640,000 to be 
distributed among the States, as soon-as the state- 
ments and accounts can be made up and completed, 
by virtue of the provisions of the act of the 4th Sep- 
tember last, of which nearly a moiety goes to a few 
States, and only about $383,000 is to be divided 
among all the States, while it adds materially to the 
embarrassments of the ‘T'reasury, affords to the States 
no decided relief, 

‘* No immediate relief from this state of things is 
anticipated, unless, what would most deeply be de- 
plored, the Government could be reconciled to the 
negociation of loans already authorized by law, at a 
rate of discount ruinous in itself, and calculated most 
seriously to affect the public credit. So great is the 
depression of trade, that even if the present bill were 
to become a law, and prove to be productive, some 
time would elapse before sufficient supplies would 
flow into the Treasury, while, in the meantime, its 
embarrassments would be continually augmented by 
the semi-annual distribution of the land proceeds. 
Indeed, there is too much g ound to apprehend that 
even if this bill were permitted to become a law, 
alienating as it does the proceeds of the land sales. 
an actual deficit in the Treasury would oceur which 
would more probably involve the necessity of a resort 
to direct taxation. : 

** Let it be also remarked, that $5,500,000 of the 
public debt becomes redeemable in about two years 
and a half, which, at any sacrifice, must be met, 
while the ‘T'reasury is always liable to demands for 
the payment of outstanding Treasury notes. Such 
is the gloomy picture which our financial Department 
now presents, and which calls for the exercise of a 
rigid economy in the public expenditures, and the 
rendering available of all the means within the con- 
trol of the Government. I most respectfully submit, 
whether this is a time to give away the proceeds of 
the land sales, when the public lands constitute a 
fund which, of all others, may be made most use- 
ful in sustaining the public credit. 

** Can the Government be generous and munificent 
to others when every dollar it can command is neces-| 
sary to supply its own wants? And if Congress 
would not hesitate to suffer the provisions of the act 
of 4th September last to remain unrepealed in case 
the country was involved in war, is not the necessj- 
ty fur sach a course now just as imperative as it would 
be then? 

“© 3. A third objection remains to be urged, which 
would be sufficient, id itself, to induce me to return 
the bill to the House with my objections. By unit- 
ing two subjects so incongruous as Tariff and Distri- 
bution, it inevitably makes the fate of the one de- 
pendent upon that of the other in future contests of 
party. Can any thing be more fatal to the merchant 
or manufacturer than such an alliance? 

‘What they most of all require is a system of mo- 
derate duties, so arranged as to withdraw the Tariff 
question, as far as possible, completely from the 
arena of political contention. Their chief want is 
porsenenaey and stability. Such an increase of 
the Tariff, | believe to be necessary, in order to neet 
the economical expenditures of Government. Such 
an increase made in the spirit of moderation anc ju- 
dicious discrimination, would, I have no doubs be 
entirely satisfactory to the great majority of the 
American people. In a way of accomplishing a 
measure so salutary and so imperatively demarded 
by every public interest, the Legislative Departaent 
will meet with a cordial co-operation on the par! of 
the Executive. : 

“ This is all that the manufactorer can desire, tnd 
it would be a burden readily borne by the peojle. 
But I cannot tvo earnestly repeat, that In order tobe 
beneficial it must be permanent, and in order tobe 

rmanent it must command general acquiesceme. 

ut can such permanency be justly hoped for if the 
Tariff question be coupled with that of Distributba, 
as to which a serious conflict of opinion exists ama 
the States and the people, which enlist in its support 
a bare majority, if indeed there be a majority, of he 
two Houses of Congress? What permanency or 
stability can attach to a measure which, warring ujon 


itself, gives away a fruitful source of revenue at the! 
moment it s a large increase of taxes on the 

le? Is the manufacturer prepared to stake him- 
self and his interests upon such an issue? — 

* I know that it is urged, but most erroneously, 
in my opinion, that instability is just as apt to 
produced by retaining the public lands as a source 
of revenue as from any other cause, and this is as- 
cribed to a constant fluctuation, as it is said, in the 
amoupt of sales. If there were any thing in this 
objection it equally applies to every imposition of 
duties on imports, The amount of revenue annual- 
ly derived from duties is constantly liable to change. 

e regulations of foreign governments, the vary- 
ing productiveness of other countries, periods of ex- 
citement in trade, and a great variety of other cir- 
cumstances are constantly arising to effect the state 
of commerce, foreign and domestic, and of conse- 
uence the revenue levied upon it. : 

“* The sales of the public domain in ordinary times 
are regulated by fixed laws, which have their basis 
in a demand increasing only in the ratio of the ine 
crease of population. In recurring to the statistics 
connected with this subject, it will be perceived that 
for a period of ten years preceding 1834, the average 
amount of land sales did not exceed $2, : 

“For the increase which took place in 1834, ’35, 
and °36, we are to look to tha: peculiar condition of 
the country which grew out of one of the most ex- 
traordinary excitements in business and speculation 
that have ever occurred in the history of commerce 
and currency. It was the fruit of a wild spirit of 
adventure engendered hy a vicious system of credit, 
under the evils of which the country is still labour- 
ing, and which it is fondly hoped will not soon recur. 

** Considering the vast amount of investments 
made by private individuals in the public lands, du- 
ring those three years, and which equalled $43,000,- 
000, equal to more than twenty years purchase, ta- 
king the average of sales of the ten preceding years, 
it may be safely asserted that the result of the pub- 
lic land sates can hutd out nothing to alarm the ma- 
nufacturer with the idea of instability im the réve- 
nues, and consequently in the course of the Govern- 
ment. Under what appears to me, therefore, the 
soundest considerations of public policy, and in view 
of the interests of every branch of domestic indus- 
try, I return you the bill with these my objections.” 


Corp Weatuer.—On the first of August the 
weather was unusually cold at Montreal, The ther- 
mometer, in the morning, indicated fifiy, and in the 
— of the day several flakes of snow were seen 
to fall. 


Tae First Free Scaoor.—The Salem Gazette 
says :— The Grammar School in Salem, is known to 
be the first free school in the United States, and be- 
lieved to be the first in the world where , 
son within certain geographical limits, and posses- 
sing certain requisites of study, has an equal right of 
admission free of cost. ,1t was founded two hun- 
dred and five years ago, when our population con- 
sisted of less than two hundred families, and has 
continued without interruption we believe, giving 
thorough preparation to students for college, to the 
present day. 

New Orteans Banxs.—Four of the suspended 
banks have neglected to comply, after twenty days’ 
notice, with the provision of the law that requires 
cach bank to have one dollar in specie for every three 
dollars in circulation, Those banks have been con- 
signed to the action of the Attorney General. Some 
of the others are on the eve of being forced into 
liquidation. 

Tue Lost Sreamer Lexincton.—The remains 
of this ill fated vessel have been discovered by the 
divers, and she is to be raised immediately. The 
iron chest on board the Lexington, contained a large 
sum of money in specie and bank notes. 


Mr. Everetr.—We see it stated that the degree 
of LL.D. has been conferred on the Hon. Edward 
Everett, Minister from the United States to Great 
Britain, by the University of Dublin. 

Tre Tennessee Banks Resumep.— We learn from 
the Nashville Whig, that the banks of that city have 
resumed specie payments in full. 


New Currency.—T he Bank of Indiana is issuing 
a new species of Scrip, which it receives from the 
State and issues again, receiving it itself in payment 
of its own debts. 

Ice in THE Ocean.—The ship Marathon arrived at 
Boston, the brig Cynosure at the same port, and 
the ship Brenda at Petersburg, all report having 
passed large fields of ice about latitude 42 and long. 
49, between the 20th and 25th of Jaly. The fields 
were very numerous, and may account for the cold 
weather on and after the Ist inst. 


New Yors.—An extra session of the New York 


Legi Cammanace the Pic 
to be done to tho ene State into 
ist 


gress ricts. 


Destruction oF THE AMERICAN THEATRE, IN 
New Orueans, By Fire.—The New Orleans Morn- 
ing Advertiser of the 30th ult., says—** We stop the 
press to announce the entire destruction of the new 
American Theatre, by fire. ‘The flames were dis- 
covered issuing from the rear of the building, about 
4 o’clock, and at this time — past 4 A, M.) the 
fine edifice is nearly levelled to the earth by the 
destructive element. Nothing saved. [Nor lost!] 


NecociaTions.—Silas W, Stillwell, Esq., went 
out in the British Queen, the bearer of despatches 
from the Treasury Department to London and Paris. 
He is authorized also to negotiate, if possible, a 
loan for the governinent in either of the above places, 


Disappearance oF Exper Orson Pratt.—The 
Warsaw Signal, a paper published near Nauvoo, 
states that information had been received at Warsaw 
of the sudden disappearance of Elder Orson Pratt, 
a prominent Mormon. He left a paper, stating that 
his disappearance was caused by Jue Smith’s treat- 
ment of his wife, and by some wrong doing in the 
church. He confirms General Bennett’s statement 
relative to Joe Smith’s attempt to seduce Mrs. Pratt. 
It will be recollected that Mrs. Schindle, in her affida- 
vit detailing the attempt of Smith upon her, said, ** he 
told her she must never tell of his propositions to 
her, for he had al] influence in that place, and if she 
told, he would ruin her character, and she would be 
under the necessity of leaving.” The same scheme 
has been carried out in reference to Mrs. Pratt. She 
‘© told” on the impcstor, and was marked by him for 
destruction. Ina public speech in Nauvoo on the 
14th ult., Joe spoke of this lady—a woman whose 


reputation had been as fair as virtue could make it un- 


til she came in contact with him—ina manner only 
befitting the lowest and most degraded vagabond in 
existence.—Sangamo Juurnal. 


ARRIVAL From THE Rocky Movntains.—Pive 
boats belonging to the American Fur Company, ar- 
rived at St. Louis, Mo. on the 2ist ult. They 
brought down two thousand pales of Buffalo Robes 
and seventy packs of beaver and other furs. They 
are from Fort Pierre, and have been forty-five days 
in making the trip. 

New York Citry.—The Fire Insurance Com- 
panies of the city of New York, have reduced their 
premiums 15 per evnt. in consequence of the Croten 
works being completed. The head of water is suffi- 
cient from the hydrant to throw water over the roof 
of any building in the city, and it is now proposed 
to re-organise the fire department, so as toexclude al! 
boys and volunteers. 


Tne Ituinois Bounpary Question.—The Com- 
missioners to locate the lands granted by the United 
States to Illinois having made the jo yeas part of 
their selections north of the line drawn due west 
from the southerly bend of Lake Michigan, claimed 
by Wiskonsan as her boundary by the ordinance of 
1787, Governor Doty of Wiskonsan has sent a letter 
to Governor Carlin, of Illinois, notifying him to re- 
frain from selecting public lands for the use of that 
State, within the territory claimed by Wiskonsaa.— 
N. Y. Tribune. 


Deatu From THe Bite or a Snaxe.—On the 
31st ult., a child of Mr. Michael Altemose, Jr., of 
Ross township, Pa., was bitten by a Pilot snake, 
and died in about six hours time. The snake en- 
tered the house. The child was only ten months 
old. 


Corrrre.—It is a fact worth recording, that the 
value of coffee imported into this country is greater 
than that of any other article—it amounting to 
$8,546,222. Silks come next, reaching $8,288,958. 
The amount of tea in 1840 was $5,417,589. 


New York ano Axusany Rait Roap.—Ground 
was formally broken for the New York and Albany 
Rail Road on Tuesday the 2d inst. The officers 
of the company left the city on Mcnday, with a 
large company, including members of the Common 
Council, in a steamer for Sing Sing, and thence pro- 
ceeded in a procession of twenty-nine vehicles, pre- 
ceded by a band of music, to the town of Pawling, 
Dutchess county, at the source of the Croton, about 
sixty miles from New York, and were heartily 
cheered by the people on the route. Having reaehed 
that vicinity at night, the numerous party was hos- 


f pres entertained by the farmers in the vicinity. 


n the morning they visited the fountains of Croton 
river, and Quaker itl, which commands a view of 
a splendid panorama, including parts of Massaehu- 
setts and Connecticut. At 10 o’clock the people of 
the surrounding country began to assemble to wit- 
ness the first ceremony of breaking ground, near the 
old Pawling Methodist church, in a fertile valley, 
through which the prejected road is to run on near- 
ly a dead level for thirty miles. The whole dis- 


tance as surveyed, from lem river, or the Har- 


believe it 10 be nothing more than a tolerably well 


lem road connecting with the city, is about one ban. 
dred and forty-seven miles. The cost is estimated 
attwoand a half millions, and it is said that the 
work has been placed under contract.— Newark Adv. 


Cuear TransportraTion.—The New York Jour- 
nal of Commerce says: The fine New York built 
ship Adirondack, of 700 tons burthen, sailed last 
week for Live I—took 4000 barrels of turpentine} 
and 1000 barrels of flour, at a freight of one shilling 
sterling per barrel—two hundred and thirty eight 
bales of cotton at 1-8 of a penny per na » being} 
less than one dollar a bale, and two hundred and 
thirty odd passengers in the steerage, at an average 
price of four dollars a head, big and little! ! 

The price of emigrant between New} 
York and Buffalo, is about a dollar and a half; and 
has been a doliar and a quarter, Between New 
York and Liverpool, in as fine ships as ever swam, 
the price is from four to five dollars. If we add 
the price to Cleaveland and Detroit, it would not 
exceed a dollar, So that the people of the old world 
may pass from their shores four hundred miles into 
the interior of the new world, for seven dollars. 
We dare say that the provisions for the voyage 
often cost as little as the passage; so that fifteen 
dollars covers the whole, and leaves a dollar for 
accidents, 


Remarxaste Increase.—Mr. John H. Hidley 
called yesterday and stated the following facts :— 
On his farm in Greenbush he has this season had, 
from a single kernel or grain of rye, seventy-eight 
stalks, well filled; and on counting the grains in one 
of the heads, of a medium size, or about a fair aver- 
age, hecomputed the whole number of kernels in the 
seventy-eight heads to be about five thousand, or 
about sixty kernels toa head. This is the most re- 
markable instance of increase that we ever heard of: 
five thousand for one!—Al/bany Daily Adv. 


TurPentine.—The Wilmington (N. C.) Chroni- 
cle says:—Few persons, we presume, eves in our 
midst, have an idea of the quantity of raw turpentine 
nsed by the Turpentine Distillers of Wilmington. 
There are three establishments here, and they work 
up about twohundred barrels a day, making between 
sixty-two and sixty-three thousand per annum. 
Seventy-five or eighty thousand barrels it is expect- 
ed will be used by them for the yearto come. Nearly 
one hundred thousand barrels of ‘Turpentine besides 
were shipped from this port for the year ending the 
first of J os 


Treasury OF THE Unirep States.—The receipts 
into the Treasury of the United States for the first 
half of the year 1842, as reported to Congress by the 
Secretary of the ‘Freasury, were as follows. The 
amount may be slightly varied when the accounts of 
the second quarter are accurately adjusted : 

From customs $7,964,689 80 


From lands 705,000 00 
From miscellaneous sources 54.145 32 
From loan 1,594,479 69 


8,490.53 06 


From treasury notes 
148,662 15 


From trust funds 


$38,967,513 02] 
The expenditures of the Government during the}: 


same period were : 

Civil list, miscellaneous and foreign 
Intercourse 

Military establishment 

Naval establishment 


$2,935,157 28 
3,039,512 73 


Interests, &c., of the public debt 164,231 71 
Reimbursement and interest of trea- : 
sury notes $6,921,065 04 


16,680,324 36). 


Trust funds 123,288 93 


$16,803,613 29 


Rope Wa.xs.—Of rope-walks in the United 
States, it seems that there are 388. ‘The capital in- 
vested in these, amounts to 2,465,577 dollars, pro- 
ducing a value 4,078,306 dollars. It appears that 
one-third of these rope-walks (111) are in Kentucky, 
and that the capital invested in them is 1,023,130 
dollars, or a little Jess than half the entire capital so 
employed. The value produced is 1,292,276 dol- 
lars, or more than a fourth of the entire production 
of this branch of industry in the United States. 


An Inpian Ficgut.—The Sioux and the Chippe- 
was are at war again. The Galena Gazette of the 
2d inst., brings information of a battle between them, 
which recently occurred. One hundred and thirty 
Chippewas attacked the Lower Sioux village, killed 
thirteen and wounded eighteen. Five Chippewas 
were killed and a number wounded. The Jatter 
then retreated to their own country. 


it ie eaid will 
| Lard to his de-| 


on 
parture or England, the terms of the treaty which 

€ was sent to this country to negotiate having been 
concluded to his satisfaction. It is also stated that 
every national question between the United States 
and Great Britain will, beyond all doubt, be satis- 
factorily arranged. 


Tue Bounpary Treaty.—The Portland Argus 
says—We have already stated that the treaty, so 
far as its terms are understood, is, on the whole, a 
good one for Maine, and we may add for the Union. 
We learn that in addition to the equivalents already 
stated to have been given by the British, Lord 
Ashburton pledges his government to pay for the 
timber stopped by the various booms on the waters 0 
the St. John. So far as we are able to judge, Maine} 
would be much better off under the present arrange- 
ment, than with the award of the Dutch King, or 
even the line of 83. We consider the acknowledg- 
ment of our right to the whole territory, and yield- 
ing the free navigation of the St. John, and the free 
trade in the products of the fine forests of its tributa- 
ries, and the agricultural products of their rich val- 
lies, as a fair equivalent for the jurisdiction surren- 
dered, There is no business man that would hesi- 
tate a moment to make the trade for himself. 


Emicration TO THE British Provinces.—Cana- 
dian and New Brunswick papers contain loud com- 
plaints of the thousands of destitute foreigners from 
the Old World thrown upon their shores penniless, 
and destitute of the means of subsistence. At St. 
Johns, New Brunswick, a special meeting of magis- 
trates has been held to devise relief; bes the St. 
John’s Herald says that the only thing which can 
be done is to urge upon the Home Government the 
necessity of taking some measures to prevent the 
Province from being overwhelmed by such a torrent 
of helplessness and poverty as has flowed upon 
their shores for the last twelve months. 


Steam Boirters.—James O’Connor, in a memo- 
rial to Congress on the subject of steam boilers, says, 
that a steam boiler cannot be heated up to three 
hundred and eight degrees without producing cer- 
tain and inevitable explosion. 


Licutninc.—A man, named Walker, was instant- 
ly killed at Hillsborough, Ohio, on the 27th ult, 
by a stroke of lightning. He was standing on a 
wagon loaded with wheat at the time. Both wa- 
gon and contents were consumed. 


Tue Mermaiw. —The Commercial Advertiser 
says: “We see in one of our exchange papers a 
paragraph avowing belief in the genuineness of the 
thing now exhibited in this city, and called a Mer- 
maid, which paragraph is credited to the New York 
Commercial Advertiser. Therefore we take leave 
to say that no such paragraph ever appeared in this 
paper; and farther, that we have seen the thing, and 


executed imposture.” 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
FROM TEXAS. 


Galveston dates to the 27th ult., have been receiv- 
ed at New Orleans. Congres: adjourned on the 
23d. An act was passed authorizing offensive war 
against Mexico; but it was vetoed by President 
Houston, on the ground that the Republic had not 
means to carry on such a war, and that Congress 
had no authority under the Constitution for such a 
measure. It is said, however, that the Veto is mere-| 
ly a ruse to deceive the Mexicans ; for active pre- 
parations are still going on, the squadron has been 
sent to sea, and Congress has made ample appropri-| 
ations for its outfit and support. A bill, authorizing 
the President to sell or mortgage 400,000 acres of 
the Cherokee lands, will tend to raise the credit o 
Texas. A bill, to regulate the collections of duties, 
and to receive specie or its equivalent in exchequer 
bills, is of great importance. 


FROM CANTON. 


The ship Coromanda, at New York, from Can- 
ton, brings dates to the 27th March. A mercantile 
friend has permitted us to make the following ex- 
tract of a letter from his correspondent, an intelli- 
gent and ovserving Puiladelphian. “ Engli«h 
are playing a curions game here, their ships go up 
to Whampoa, discharge their cargoes and load their 
Teas, just the same asif there were no war between 
the two nations. It is a fact that the Chinese have 
worsted them, and if they don’t keep a sharp look 
out they will be outgeneraled yet. The British can- 
not go to Pekin this summer, they have no troops 
to go there with, having lost a great many men b 
sickness, whole regiments having been swept off. 
They have taken two or three places on the coast,} 
but of no benefit to them; the Chinamen lay waste} 
the country all about those places, and retire into 


tober, 1842, at 12 o'clock, M. 
3,620,347 57] 
i The 
: Will meet at Mount Harmony church, in the county of Rich- 

October, 1842, at 12 o'clock, M. 


ing remittances for 


Bull to feed upon. The Emperor still holds out, 
and will not listen to any thing. The Chinese are 
rapidly improving in military tactics. The lower 


class of people adhere to old custome, and are in 


favour of supporting the Emperor.”—U. S. Gazelle. 
Board of Publication. 
The ian Board of Publicati nie 


Rooms. Jos. H. Jonas, 
Board of Missions. 
Recei Treasury at Philade'phi 1842. 
Hacketstown ch. N. J. Rev. E. Schenk w- 
Mahan $31. Hammond ch. N 
Churches in Virginia = 


Ohio, per Rev. P. Condit @5. Shrewsbury ch..N. J. per Rev. 
Rufus ‘Taylor, to make him a Life Member, $27.34. Dun. of 
Mr. Nath. Randolph, Gettysburgh, Pa., per Rev. James C. 


Watson $2.50. Preab. ch. of ‘Trenton r Rev, John 
Hall $32.20. Kingston ch. N. J. collec. $47. 1.91. 
Tuomas 7easurer. 


Board of Education. 2 


Acknowledgment of Monies received dunng the months of 
June and July, 1842. 


A frend in Newbern, N.C., by Rev. J.J. Helm, $6. Day- 
ton, Ohio, by Rev. W. Chester $9.50. A friend in Lamberis- 
ville, N. J. by Rev. Mr. Studdiford $5. 1st ch. Baltimore, a 


balance, $26.14, less discount $5.16—$20,28. ~y of Mrs. 
Walker, Nashville, Tenn. by Rev. J. T. Ed ne DD. for a 
particular student $50. Received from the sng church- 
es through the agency of Rev. A. B. Quay— Bedioed, $13. 
Carlisle $50. Dickerson $18.25. Ladies of Carlisle cong. 
per Mra. Baird, ‘Treas. $25. Monaghan $8—Total, $114 25, 
of which $55 was acknowledged in May, $5925. Rev. 
‘Thos, Morrow, Hope, Alab. $6.50. Albany Presb. from N. 
Davis, ‘Treas. $29.95. 2d ch. Philad. W. Neseau, Jr. $1. 10th 
ch. Philad. M. Johnson $75, Mrs. Hooke $5, J. McArthur 

Throagh Rev. O. Douglass, for a icular stu- 
dent $73. Buffalo ch. Pa. by James McCreight, Treasurer, 
$32. ch. Philad. by Rev. A. Tudehope @43, Rev. Joha 
R. Agnew $5. “Education Sewing Society, Fayetteville, N. 
C, by M.S. conn Treas. $14. M. 8. Hooper 96. New- 
ville ch. Pa. by Rev. R. McCachren $23. Petersburgh ch. 
Pa. by Rev. J. A. “++ gg fre United Ist and 2d churches 
of Amwell, N.J. $15. mbertville, N. N. $13. Newton, 
by k. Green, Treas. of Newtan Presb. $16. ‘Total, $528.18. 

J. B. Mrreneu, rer. 


The following sum has been received at Richmond, Va., for 
the Board of Education. From the Petersburg, Va., ch. 
$101.82. 

The following sum has been received at the Mission 

Rooms, New York, for the Board of Education.—2d Pres. 

ch. Brooklyn, 960.75. M. B. Horr, Cor. Sec. 


Board of Foreign Missions. 
Cash received at Philadelphia, in July, 1842. 

Antrim, Ohio, John Aten $2.50. lish Presb. church 
of the borough of York, per Mr. Donnaldson $16.25. Philad. 
10th ch. Miss Hu ham, per Mr. Boardman $20. Do. do. 
Moses Johnson $25. Great Conawago ch. annual subscrip. 
per J.C. Watson $18. Total, $81.75. 

SoLomon ALLEN, Agent. 


The Synod of North Carolina, 
Will meet at Poplar ‘I'ent church. in the county of Cabarrus, 
and state of North Carolina, on Wednesday the 26th of Oc- 


McIver, Stated Clerk. 
Presbytery of Fayetteville, 


mond,and state of North Carolina, on ‘Thursday the 20th of 
Melvmr, Stated Clerk. 


Acknowledgments. 


Mr. Editor—Permit me in behalf of the Union 
rian church of Illinois, through , to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of a set of the Books of the Presbyterian Board of Pub- 


lication—a present from an unknown friend in Philadelphia. 
The books were received in due time, and in order, and 
are an acceptable present to this infant church, and are read 
with great interest, Our prayer is that this gift of the un- 
known friend may be as bread cast u the waters. 
Jacksonville, {llinois, July 2, 1842. D. D. McK xr. 


The Treasurer of the Young Men’s Philadelphia Bible 
Society gratefully acknowledges the receipt of Fifteen Dol- 
lars, from a Missionary. to be applied to the circulation of © 
res Holy Scriptures. is fu 
ees, presents, dc. af a missionary, and it is to 
the influence of such an example of self-denial, will not fail 
pene egg 98 others, and lead them to go and do 
wise, 


Sabbath Evening Services. 
The following Table shows the Sabbath Evenings of each 
month, on which the respective Presbyterian Churches in 
Philadelphia, (so far as we have been informed,) hold their 
regular monthly Evening services. 
-—qyev Cayler, Yat Sabbath of month 
entral Church, Rev. Dr. McDowell, let . ; 
Rev. Mr. Macklin, st 


7th Church, 
6th Church, . Rev. Mr. Jones, 3d 
Church, Rev. Mr. Tudehope, 3d 


Walnut st.Ch. Rev. Mr. Boardman, the last 


MARRIED. 


At Utica, on the 8th inst., 
Let Nort, D.D., President 
to Miss Urania E, 


DIED. 


On the 30th ult., at the age of four years, GrorcE, son of 
Rev. Sitas M. ANpDrews, of Pa. 


Departed this life after a lingering illness, on the 2d inst.- 
at the residence of his father, in Cheltenham township. Mont 
gomery county, Pa., Mr. ALBERT Leecu, in the 28th year of 

isage. ‘The death of this amiable and interesting young 
man, furnishes another instance of the uncertainty of eve 
thing earthly. A little more than a year and a half ago, he 
entered on the married state, then in the freshness and 
of youth, and as likely to live as any around him. Now he 
sleeps in the silence of the grave, leaving a young widow, 
and an infant child, with a numerous circle of relatives and 
friends to mourn his loss. But they mourn not as those who 
have no hope. His end was peaceful and happy. He died 
in the full use of his mental faculties, and exercising faith in 

the Sth inst., ELizasetH Leecn, youngest daughter of 

S. E. Leech, bsq.. in the 11th year of hs age. S. 


On the 2d instant. at Hillsborough, Ohio, Mrs. ANN JANE 
STEEL, wife of Rev. Samuel Steel, Pastor of the Preshyte- 
rian church in that place. In the death of this excellent 
lady. society has sustained a loss not easily repaired. She 
has left an aged widowed mother in Philadelphia to mourn 
her loss, and a husband and three small children, who will 
long feel their sore bereavement. Although her death was 
very sudden, and to those around unexpected, yet she had 
been looking for it, and setting her house in order, so that 
our humble confidence is, that she is now rejoicing in hea- 
ven, while her friends are weeping on the earth. 8. 


On Monday night, 25th July, after a long and painful ill- 
ness, which she bore with great patience, and resignation to 
the will of her Heavenly Father, Miss Evizasern F. Scup- 
DER, daughter of Dr. Jacob Scudder, of the vicinity of 
Princeton, New Jersey. She died in hope of a ble im- 
mortality through the merits of the Lord Jesus Christ, in 
whom alone she trusted for life and salvation. 


\ ARY LUNDIE DUNCAN.—Memoir of Mrs. Mary 
Lundie Duncan: being Recollections of a Danghier. 
By her Mother. 1 vol. 12mo. Just published and for sale by 
H. HOOKER, 
No, 178 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


\ ANTED.—A Graduate of one of the first Northern 
Universities, wishes to obtain a situation as Princi 
or first Assistant in some Literary Institution, His standing 
in the College from which he graduates, and the flattering 
recommendation its Faculty bestow upon his qualifications, 
are a sufficient guarantee to his usefulness in any situation 
which he may occupy, In addition to a familiar acquain- 
tance with the Ancient Languages, Belles Lettres, and. the 
higher branches of Mathematics, he is prepared to instruct 
in the French, Spanish, and lialian. Address “ Robertson,” 
at this Office. avg 13—11* 


AMPBELL’S FOREIGN MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
Early in September next, will be published, price Five 
Dollars per annum, the first number of Campbell's Forei 
Monthly Magazine, or Seleét Miscellany of the Peri 
cal Literature of Great Britain. 

Ths Miscellany will furnish the choicest literary contents 
of the Reviews, Magazines, and the weekly publications of 
Great Britain, occasionally illustrated with designs on steel, 
wood cuts, and portraits of distinguished individuals, 

It is intended that this Magazine shall combine every spe- 
cies of excellence in periodical literature. The contenis will 
consist of Criticism, History, Biography, Voyages and Tra- 
vels, ‘l'ales, Puet.y, Notices of the productions of Art, the 
results of Scientific inquiry Europe, 

ituary Notices of persons eminent for rank or talent, or 
otherwise remarkable, and choice Miscellaneous selections. 
Politics in the strict sense of the word will not probably be a 
prominent feature of this Publication, though selections from 

rliamentary dehates will occasivnally be given when of a 

ighly interesting nature; and much political and other in- 
formation on the affairs of the day, in the old world, cannot 
fail to be incidental to matter of so varied a character as is 
embraced in its plan... 

The design of the publisher will be more clearly under- 
stood, when it is stated that the contributions will be drawn 
from such writers as Brongham, Macaulay, Wilson, Lock- 
hart, Carlyle, Landor, Miles, Sterling, Tennyson, Mrs. Hall, 
Miss Martineau, Foster, Warren, Lever, Hood, Dickens, 

im short, all the most distinguished writers of Great Britain. 
greatest care will be exercised in the selections. No 
subject will be admitted which may have a tendency to in- 


aug 13 


jure, and none rejected, which shall be likely to entertain 


and improve the American public. 

By a strict adherence to this design the publisher feels con- 
fident that he shall furnish a Family Book, emphatically ot 
the highest value, and worthy of the widest patronage. 

Teama—The work will be promptly issued on the first 
day of every month. in super-royal octavo form. Each num- 
will contain one hundred and ona 

ne , and with good type. Price Five rs a year, 
advance, and the work will be conducted 
ttrictly upon the Cash system, the publisher deems it proper 
in all cases, must be post paid, 

accom pani a remittance. 

to frank all letters contain- 
icals. 
JAMES M. CAMPBELL, 

No 98 Chestnut street, Philadelphia 

Sold also by Carvill & Co., New York—Weare C. Little, 
Albany—Otis, Broaders & Co., Boston—N.* Hickman, Balti- 


the interior, and scarcely leave a chicken for Joh 
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| THE PRESBYTERIAN, 
> 
pe quisite number of students, will be furnished, in the’same visible connexion until the bride- | 
Hease Go ot oat ‘his, pirit, and bring yfoom comes! And the apostle Pau! 
H. A. Boardman $20. "Augusta and Sh ron churcnes, Ky. 
| John S. Watt $5, Mr. Malseed’s subscrip. of the 
| th ch. Philad. per Rev. W. Lord $20. Finley and Lima 
‘ churches, Ohio, $10.68. Finley ch. O. per Rev. Geo. Vani- 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
4 
4 
UBIO‘ urch, Mr. Gibson, st jo. 
) 4th Church, Rev. Mr. hridge, 2d do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
} the Rev. Dr. Potter, Exrpna- 
Union College, Schenectady, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
* 
| 
| | 
| 
4 
| 
| 
vether more. 


«ADDRESS TOA STAs. 
_ By Francis 3, Crosby, 


A pupil in the.» New. Inetitution.for the Blind,” 


who has been entirely 


Smile; o'er the distant mountainstreams; = 
I've watch'd thie’ oft, with eager eye, 


lovely nature's peacefu 
What art thou 7—-may I read in thee. 


in magic strains to swell ? 
d I sear——bright orb, to thee; 
But—thou art, veil’d in mystery ! 


By the Same. 


On the departute of a male pupil from the Institution, 
having been a contemporary inmate, during the term of 


six years. 
Dear brother, farewell—since the word must be spoken, 
And thou, from ou cirele—far distant, must dwell ; 

Qh, né’er shall the tie that unites us, be broken— 

May bilessings’attend thee; dear brother, farewell. 


Here—long have we dwelt, and the pure streams of glad- 
ness 


Around us have flow’d—like a rill, thro’ the dell ; 
All waveless, and calm—but, a billow of sadness 
Now ruffles its waters; dear brother, farewell. 


Thou leav’st us—but, friends soon in transport shall 


meet thee ; 
‘Thou goest, to the home of thy childhood, to dwell— 
Aad oh, when maternal affection shall greet thee, 
Forget not the friends—who now bid thee farewell. 


NIAGARA FALLS. | 

Lerd Morpeth has left at Niagara Falls, the following : 
‘There's nothing great or bright, thou-glorious Fall! 
Thou may’st not to the fancy’s sense recall— 
The thunder-riven cloud, the lightning’s leap, 
The stirring of the chambers of the deep, 
Earth's emerald green and many tinted dyes, 
The fleecy ‘whiteness of the upper skies, 
The tread of armies thick’ning as they come, 
The boom of cannon, and the beat of drum, 
The brow of beauty, and the form of grace, 
The passion and the prowess of our race, 
The song of Homer in its loftiest hour, 
The unresisted sweep.of Roman power, 
Britannia's trident on the azure sea, 
America’s young shout of liberty ! 
Oh! may the wars that madden in thy deeps, 
There spend their rage, nor climb the encircling steeps;__ 
And till the conflict of thy surges cease, 
The Nations on thy banks repose in peace ! 


A WORD RITLY SPOKEN. 


God has conferred upon us the powers of 
speech, but not simply or mainly, as some 
seem to suppose, that we may seek our own 

tification in the exercise of those powers, 
while the giver and the glory of the giver are 
utterly forgotten. No: we are thus blest for 
high and noble purposes—even that we may 
glorify God. ne might almost suppose as 
he moves around among the mute Christians 
of the present day, that the idea had gone 
abroad, and been almost universally received, 
that none but Christian ministers were expect- 
ed to use this gift in the service of God; that 
drous things which heaven has done 
Surely, this is an evil fraught with the saddest 
consequences to the Church of Christ. The 
opportunities for exalting the Saviour which 
are constantly afforded, by the intercourse of 
Christians with the children of this world, are 
suffered to pass away utterly unimproved. 
Christians lose the blessings which belong to 
the diligent, and multitudes pass on to be puntsh- 
ed. ‘These thoughts sprang out from the mind 
upon reading a fact which beautifully illustrates 
the truth uttered by the wise man, “ A word fit- 
ly spoken, is like apples of gold in pictures of 
silver.” When the missionaries of the cross (St. 
Austin and his companions) reached Britain for 
the purpose of preaching the gospel, a number 
of the chiefs came together to deliberate upon 
the merits of the new doctrine, and to decide 
whether it should be introduced into the coun- 
try. The President of that assembly was the 
King, a nephew of Ethelbert. After several 
had expressed their opinions, a venerable old 
man, on whose brow the pen of time had writ- 
ten three-score and ten, and whose head was 
whitened with the frosts of years—who had 
been, in youth, the bravest in the field, and 
whose counsels were now received with the ut- 
most respect, slowly rose in his place and thus 
addressed the King, ‘Our present life, O King, 
reminds me of a bird that flies in from the dark- 
ness and thecold without, to take shelter under 
your roof when your majesty and your nobles 
are assembled at the festive board. The little 
stranger comes in at one door and departs by 
another, whence and whither we know not. It 
came from darkness and to darkness it returns. 
Such is the life of man. Now if this new doc- 
trine instructs us where we go after we leave 
this world, I give my voice for its acception 
and adoption.” Such was the effect of these 
few words upon the King, and upon the whole 
assembly, that the missionaries were unani- 
mously received with a most cordial welcome. 
This was the immediate result, but who can tell 
the results more remote? We must wait until 
the revelations of the last day are made known 
before these last can be discovered. Now it 
‘may be that no Christian of the present day, 
‘ean, by any act or word of his, thus pour a 
flood of light and truth over a benighted nation 
—but he can, by the blessing of God, (which is 
promised) pour the light of the gospel upon 
some benighted soul—he can stand beside some 
impenitent sinner, and pointing to the cross say, 
« Behold the Lamb of God which taketh away 
the sins of the world.” | Aye, he can, and if he 
does not—if he fold up his talent in a napkin, 
to God he must answer for it, and that amid 
the fearful scenes of judgment, when all flimsy 
excuses shall be forgotten, and his slothfulness 
be made to appear.—Episcopal Recorder. 


THE ALMOST CHRISTIAN. 


If inthe dark world of wo, any forlorn wretch 
will be stung to the heart with a keener feeling 
of anguish than all others, will it not be the man 


no relations there?” 


BOY DRIVEN AWAY. IN HIS. WICKEDNESS,. | 
“Phe incident which follows occurred in Jack- 


son county, Missouri, August:—A boy 
twelve years old, called on an acquaintance 

mine in ‘and’ desired employment. 
The clothes’ he wore, and 2 small bundle con- 
stituted his entire property. Said Mr, B——, 
‘You are too young to hire out-—better be in 
the commen school and in the Sabbath school, 
obtaining a education. Have you no pa- 
rents?” * No sir.’ *¢ Where have you lived?” 
“In Clay county;” was the reply. “ Have you 
“Yes, an uncle twelve 
‘miles from here.” “ Well, why not go and 
live with him?’ “Because he will make me 


: | mind. him, and I shall not have my liberty. I 


am going to take care of myself now,” With 
such false notions of liberty the boy left the 
store. This was late onSaturday. The plea- 
sant sun of a hallowed Sabbath, had just risen, 
as the merchant stepped from his door. In the 
highway not twenty rods distant, an awful 
spectacle was presented to his view. The boy 
with one a little older than himself, was en- 
gaged in bloody conflict. h were greatly 
enraged and dealt harsh blows. A kind hand 
interfered, and parted them. ‘The younger boy 
came past the merchant—his face being covered 


_| with blood, and his clothes badly torn. Said Mr. 


» **You see, my young friend, how 
you fare by having your own way. How 
much better to goand live with your uncle, and 
be obedient.” ith an oath too horrid to utter 
the boy replied, that his uncle should never 
have control over him—that he would do as he 
pleased ; and, shaking his fist at his antagonist, 
threatened ample vengeance in a few days. 

Thus this profane young Sabbath-breaker 
passed on with a heart boiling with anger, and 
the merchant saw him no more. Shall I relate 
the sequel? W —, was only four miles 
from the Missouri river. Thither he directed 
his guilty footsteps, and with some other lads, 
whom he enticed to desecrate the holy Sabbath 
day, he went into the river to bathe. Uncon- 
scious of the strength of the current and the 
depth of the waters, he ventured too far, and 
sunk to rise no more. ; 

Thus early did this boy, wo had resolved to 
do as he pleased, fill up the cup of his iniquities, 
and thus signally did a just God, whose name 
he had profaned, and whose Sabbaths he re- 
fused to keep holy, drive him away in his wick- 
edness. His body found a grave in the Mis- 
sotri river. His soul—ah, who can believe it 
winged its way to paradise? 

Let the untimely death of this youthful trans- 
gressor admonish my young readers of the aw- 
ful consequences of sin. God notices and ab- 
hors the sins which children commit. The 
wicked shall not go unpunished. How striking- 
ly does the sequel of this narrative verify a pas- 
sage of Scripture, * ‘The wicked. shall not live 
out half their days!”—Sabbath-School Visitor. 


BEAUTIES OF IGNORANCE. 
The direful consequences which astrology has 
so often presaged from the positions of the pla- 
nets, and the sway that these presages have ex- 


| erted over the human mind, are illustrative of 


the effects of ignorance. When that mania was 
at its height, 1179, all the astrologers—Orien- 
tals, Christians, Jews, and Arabs—concurred in 
the announcement of a grand conjunction of 
all the planets, both superior and inferior, to 
take place in the month of September, 1186, 
when, as a consequence, the destruction of all 
things was to be consummated, by the violence 
of winds and tempests. Through the influence 
of these pretended prophets, and the ready cre- 
dulity of mankind in stellar influence and agen- 
cy, the tenor of this prediction was spread far 
and wide; and the seven years, during which 
the fulfilment was waited for, were years of la- 
mentation and horror throughout Europe. Even 
three hundred years later than this, when a pre- 
one Stoffler, a German 


conjunction, at the same time, of the three su- 
perior planets in the constellation Pisces, in con- 
sequence of which a general deluge was to fol- 
low—this absurdity experienced no lack of pub- 
lic credence. On that occasion, the consterna- 
tion was so great, that many who resided near 
the sea, or upon rivers, abandoned their houses, 
and sold, for mere nominal sums, their lands, 
and their movable effects; while others assid- 
uously applied themselves to the preparation of 
boats, wherein to escape ; and others still, with- 
drew for safety to the adjoining mountains. — 


Northern Light. 


A MUSICAL DAM. 


The people of Cuyahoga Falls have been 
somewhat amused and somewhat annoyed by 
a very unusual phenomenon. ‘The doors and 
windows of their houses would shake for 
days together, violently, as with the ague, 
to such a degree as seriously to disturb their 
sleep. This phenomenon has been by com- 


river; for it was unknown before the erection of 
that dam; yet as to how the effect is produced, 
the inhabitants seem: not well agreed. I have 
never heard the shaking of the windows; but hav- 
ing observed the locality, have formed my opin- 
ion of the cause of the phenomenon. 

The dam in question, is a portion of an arch 
of a circle, the convexity being turned up stream. 
It is formed of hewn timbers, one foot square, piled 
upon each other, in tiers, all mortised firmly to- 
gether, so as to form, as it were, one huge plank, 
two feet thick, twelve feet in breadth, and eighty 
feet in length. The curvature is about ten feet ; 
that is, the arch is nearly one sixth of the cir- 
cumference of a circle. 

In order to understand the explanation which 
is to follow, take a large vessel of tolerably thin 
glass, goblet shaped, and over its edge draw the 
bow of a violin well resined. A musical note 
will be obtained. ‘The experiment succeeds 
with acommon tumbler, yet a larger vessel will 
yield a fuller note. The sides of the vessel are 
put in vibration by the bow. If you fill the 
vessel partly with water, the vibrations will be 
indicated by the agitation of its surface. The 
same vessel will yield different notes, corres- 
ponding to.the number of divisions in the cir. 
cumference of the vessel. 
most readily obtained, is that corresponding to 
six vibrating segments. The dam at Cuyahoga 
Falls is such a musical instrument. It is about 
a sixth part of a circumference of a circle, and 
only needs the friction of a suitable bow to 
make it vibrate. The current of water rushing 
over the dam serves for a bow, and the vibra- 
tions commence. From the best estimate I 
have been able to obtain, these vibrations 
amount to twelve or fifteen per second. The 
gravest note of musicians corresponds to about 
thirty two vibrations per-second, so that our 
‘dam would hardly be admitted to a seat in 
the orchestra, but makes very good music for 


a philosopher. 


posite Lochassie. 


mon consent ascribed to the upper dam in the} 


In general, the note}. 


lar, and that mever. vibrates. There are t 
reasons why it should not. It is much shorter, 
and being of the same thickness is much more 
rigid. It is also filled up with earth on the up- 
per side almost to the top. At the upper dam 
the earth does not rise within three or four feet 
mf the top, and slopes off at an angle of forty- 
ve 
with earth; it would probably cease vibratigg. 
There are some obvious co ea of this 
theory, which may serve to test its truth. In 
the first place, the number of vibrations per se- 
cond should be invariable, not indeed absolute- 
ly so, yet it is doubtful whether any inequality 
can be perceived without the aid of instruments. 
Should the contrary prove to be true, | will re- 
nounce my theory. In the second place, what- 
ever is calculated to interfere with the vibrations 
ofthe dam should impair the effect. This may 
be done by increasing the thickness of the dam, 
thereby adding to its rigidity; or by pressing 
heavy weights against it, such as floating logs. 
In order'to make the middle dam vibrate, the 
earth should be removed from the upper side to 
the depth of several feet, and it would probably 
be necessary to diminish the thickness of the 
dam, as at present it appears to be too rigid.— 


SAGACITYV OF A DOG. 

On Tuesday last a young man about 18 
ears of age, residing near Tapley’s Brook, in 
anvers, Mass., left his father’s house in the 

morning, with his dog, gun, é&c., for the pur- 
pose of shooting. About noon the dog entered 
the heuse, and, appeared in a state of extraordi- 
nary agitation, making many motions which 
were afterwards understood to be invitations to 
follow him, but which at the time occasioned 
some apprehensions that he was about to suffer 
an attack of the hydrophobia. Finding that no 
attention was paid to his wishes, he finally left 
the house, and was not seen afterward for seve- 
ral hours, when he recommenced his attempts 
to induce the family to follow him. 

A person then in the house, but who was not 
there at the dog’s previous visit, observing his 
strange conduct, and learning that it was simi- 
lar to what had been exhibited before, conclu- 
ded that there was sufficient ‘“ method in his 
madness,” to constitute him a safe companion, 
and accordingly followed him out, to see what 
would come of it. At first, in his eagerness, 
the dog ran out of sight of the man who follow- 
ed him, but being recalled by a whistle, kept 
himself afterward only a short distance in ad- 
vance. The man followed “ through brake and 
through briar,” but was rather daunted when 
the dog plunged into the recesses of a swamp. 
Determined to see it out, however, he went in 
after him, and there discovered the young man 
lying upon the ground insensible, and with his 
ace dreadfully shattered by the discharge of 
his gun. He was taken home immediately, the 
dog following in triumph, and although, as we 
learn, still insensible, yesterday morning, was 
not considered in a hopeless condition.— Salem 
Gazette. 


A PROPHECY.—WAR TO THE KNIFE. 


A ridiculous prophecy, resembling that which 
lately frightened or amused the people of Lon- 
don, and which threatened an awful earthquake 
to the metropolis, is now rife in this neighbour- 
hood. [We may add, like that which is now 
frightening many persons in the United States, 
with respect to the end of the world next April 
as predicted by Miller.] War is to be the me- 
dium of destruction in the present case. ‘ ‘I'he 
sword, the sword, is coming upon Scotland,’ and 
according to the Highland seer, the enemy will 
appear, in August next, and upon that side of the 
sea, or Cromarty Frith, on which the sun rises. 
Houses and villages are to be burned, and the 
last battle is to be fought on the mountain op- 

They that flee away shall 


i 
proceed by Lochness. ‘ The enemies, it 1s said, 


are to be “ clothed in drab-coloured dresses,” — 
anarmy of Quakers! Yet quakers do not fight, 
so that the armed men cannot be genuine Obadi- 
ahs. The great body of the people are to go by 
Loch Duntelchiag, ‘and the pursuers,” contin- 
ues the prophecy, shall stop on the side of the hill 
which is towards the Bealaidh, and they shall go 
no further. When the dead bodies shall be buried 
on the battle-field, great shall be the burying- 
place that shall be theirs!” This nonsensical 


furrago, which seems to proceed from a disor-| 


dered intellect, and not from a cunning impos- 
tor, has been transmitted from Canada, by an 
old Highlander, who left this neighbourhood 
thirty-seven years ago, under the impression 
that the event now predicted would one day take 
place. Some persons think that Donald has 
been engaged by an emigrant agent in Canada 
to practise on the ignorant and superstitious of 
his countrymen, to induce them to fly from this 
danger, and seek a shelter on the other side of 
the Atlantic. The prophecy has been widely cir- 
culated, and is believed by hundreds, we might 
almost say thousands, of the country people. 
Meetings are held on the subject, and the ut- 
most consternation is evinced. It is said also 
that appearances of fighting men and strange 
figures are witnessed in the sky, near Leys; 
and it is not improbable that some atmospheric 
phenomena may have happened to cause this 
impression. The heat of the season has been 
intense, and one optical illusion of the kind, by 
refraction, undoubtedly took place at Fort 
George. To reason upon the improbability or 
absurdity of the above prediction would cer- 
tainly be useless in a newspaper; but it should 
be explained to those who labour under the de- 
lusion. It is lamentable to think how long the 
empire of superstition and credulity, has been 
maintained over the human mind. The goblins 
of ignorance are slow to vanish even in the day- 
light of science and reason.—JInverness Courier. 


AN INCIDENT AT NIAGABA. 


From a letter in the Boston ‘Transcript.—* A 
circumstance occurred here day before yester- 
day, (Thursday) quite extraordinary, and there- 
fore the lion of conversation. A horse was 
seen from an elevation between the Clifton 
House and the road leading tothe burning spring, 
swimming from Navy Island, on the Canada 
side, toward the opposite shore. Strange and 
impossible as it may seem, being a powerful 
animal, it is supposed he succeeded in reaching 
Grass island, more than two thirds the way 
across the Niagara river. This was accom- 
plished by having started high up, so that a 
diagonal line enabled the bold adventurer to 
plant his hoofs on that little patch of terra firma 
—Green island, a narrow strip of grass that 
peeps out of the water but a short distance above 
Goat island. After feeding awhile, and there- 
fore attracting a still larger number of wonder- 
struck spectators, he seemed to survey the 
mighty exhibition of fury around, and again 


T HE) 


degrees. If this were filled up to the top): 


‘tules or blisters on each side of the ligament 


RESBY TER 


A paragraph has recently been making t 
round stating that Cabul is men- 
tioned in Scripture, and ato § for proof to 
1 Ki ix. LL—13:—"* Then King Solomon 
gave Hiram twenty cities in the land of Galilee. 
And Hiram came out from Tyre to see the 
cities which Solomon had given him; and they 
pleased him not. And he said, What cities aré 
these which thou hast given me, my brother ?) 
And he called them the land of Cabul unto this: 
day.” This is sufficient authority as 
to the name; but the Cabul here spoken of is 
nearly two thousand miles fromthe Cabul of 
of the present-day. So far as the name goes, 
this is not the ouly instance in which it occurs 
in Scripture. In Joshua xix. 27, it is said of 
the border of the children of Asher, that it 
‘* turneth toward the sun-rising to. Beth-dagon, 
and reacheth to Zebulun, and to the valley of 
Jiphthah-el toward the north side of Beth-emek, 
and Neiel, and goeth out to Cabul, on the lefi 
hand.” Ina note upon this passage Dr. Adam 
Clark informs us that “ Cabul on the left hand,” 
according to the Hebrew method of designatipg 
a place, signifies ** to the north of Cabul.” He 
further says, ‘‘ We must not confound this town 
of Cabul with the twenty cities given by Solo- 
mon to Hiram, with which he was displeased, 
and which in contempt he called the land of 
Cabul, the dirty or paltry land, 1 Kings ix. 
I1—13: there was evidently a town of this 
name, widely different from the land so called, 
long before the time of Solomon, and therefore 
this cannot be adduced as an argument that the 
book of Joshua was written after the days of 
David.» The town in question is su d to 
be the same which Josephus in his Life calls 
Choboulo, and which he says, was situated by 
the sea side, and nigh to Ptolemais.”—English 


paper. 


STEAM POWER IN FRANCE. 


We find-by recent statistical returns, that at 
the end of the first year there were in France 
179 establishments having steam power, con- 
taining 5600 boilers, of which 1889 were for 
the purpose of heating, and 3511 for giving 
motion to machinery. There were besides, 
2637 engines, the aggregate force of which 
was equal to 39,779 horse power. At the same 
period there were 260 steamboats, being 128 
more.than in 1838, without comprising those 
belonging to the State. The number of engines 
was 400, of a force equalling together 45,000 
horse power. The number of passengers con- 
veyed by these vessels was 2,600,000, being 
800,000 more than in the preceding year. 
The increase of merchandize sent by them on 
freight was equally remarkable, having exceed- 
ed by more than 60,000 tons the quantity thus 
conveyed in 1840. The locomotives employed 
on the railronds in the departments of Seine, 
Rhone, Gard, Herauli, and Loire, were in num- 
ber 118, and in force upwards of 300 horse 
power. Of these thirty-five were of French 
manufacture. 


‘MANUFACTURE OF SILK IN OHIO. 


Mr. John W. Gill, of Mount Pleasant, Ham- 
ilton county, Ohio, manufactured during the last 
year upwards of $9000 worth of silk goods. 
His clear profit on the capital invested was ten 
per cent. Mr. G. visited this city some months 
since for the purpose of disposing of his fabrics, 
which judges here pronounced equal to the best 
imported. He has three large cocooneries, and 
commenced this season to feed upwards of two 
millions of worms, which, he calculates, will 
yield him upwards of six hundred bushels of 
cocoons, worth at present prices $2000, but 
much more to him, as he will manufacture the 
whole crop into various fabrics. He has now 
in operation six Piedmontese reels with improve- 
ments ; one winding machine for raw or reeled 
silk; three twisting machines preparatory for 
ome — nhinas tay ramming. 
machines for organzine. All the machinery ex- 
cepting that for weaving is propelled by a steam 
engine. Yet the most delicate operations are 
performed with thé greatest exactitude. He em- 


ploys at the factory twenty-five hands, half of} dren.— Anonymous. 

whom are females, and several of these are| | 

from ten to fourteen years of age.—Baltimore 

Americas. BACKSLIDERS. 


HYDROPHOBIA. 


The following treatment is recommended as 
successful by a physician in Louisiana. Cau- 
terize the wound immediately. From the sixth 
to the tenth day watch for the formation of pus- 


that binds the tongue to the lower part of the 
mouth ; when discovered, lance and burn them; 
bleed, if the pulse justifies, and give a tisande 
of Muguet Jaune, which is, I believe, the Lily of 
the Valley, (Convallaria Majoris.) It is proper 
to state that the patients also took a few grains 
per day of the ‘ Grain a’la Rage,” a seed in 
which the Spaniards of Terre au Boeuf have 
great confidence inthis horrible malady. Keep 
the patient’s mind agreeably occupied. This 
treatment is taken from the Russian practice. 
The practice in German Hospitals is not to close 
the wound after cauterizing for several months, 
but keep it open. It is healing the wound of a 
bite, and enclosing the virus for absorption, 
which creates the difficulty.—N. York Union. 


DANGEROUS DISBELIEF. 


Rowland Hill would have tried the critical 
sagacity of the most erudite D.D. His eccen- 
tricities are of great notoriety. With many 
strong points of character, he combined notions 
prodigiously odd. One of those restless infes- 
ters of every place of worship commonly called 
Antinomians, one day called on Rowland Hill 
to bring him to account for his too severe and 
legal gospel. ‘* Do you, sir,” asked Rowland, 
‘hold the Ten Commandments to be a rule of 
life to Christians?” ‘Certainly not,” replied 
the visitor. The minister rang the bell, and 
on the servant making his appearance, he 
quietly added, ‘* John, show that man the door, 
and keep your eye upon him until he is beyond 
the aieeh of every article of wearing apparel 


or.any other property in the hall.”—Frazer’s 
ag. 


LIBEBALITY. 

To dispense our wealth liberally, is the best 
way to preserve it, and to continue masters 
thereof; what we give is not thrown away but 
saved from danger; while we detain it at home 
(as it seems to us) it really is abroad, and at 
adventures ; it is out at sea, sailing perilously in 
storms, near rocks and shelves, amongst pirates ; 
nor can it ever be safe, till it is brought into 
this port, or insured this way. When we have 
bestowed it on the poor, then we have lodged it 
ig unquestionable safety ; in a place where no 


IAIN, 


| God’s love and favour are, his reward ; God’s| 


from those that trust him. 


ton Observer. 


and live accordingly. Surely that night cometh, 
of which you will never see the morning, or 
that morning of which you will never see the 


cious process by which, through means of af- 
fliction, our heavenly Father carries on the 


our Lord to his disciples in a season of pecu- 
that field, and came out a conqueror ; but he 


cases where the heart begins to be seduced by 
temptation, it will soon become restless, solicit- 
ous, and importunate ; it will moan after it, and 


at least, to be silent; it will blind the mind to 


and if all this will not do, it will promise to be 
only a looker-on, or that, thus far it will go, 
and no further. 
God or his cause, or to the welfare of thine own 
soul, ‘ consent thou not.’ 
sin, and sin to death. Whatever company, 
amusement, occupation, or connexion, has fre- 
quently ‘ caused thee to offend,’ that is the eye 
that requires to be plucked out, lest thy soul 


pleasure.”—Andrew Fuller. 


enjoyed in all weathers. 
and figure in.a ball room costume. 
ranged. 
corresponding scenery, which add a new feature o 


attraction to the exhibition, independently of the ice 
and the skaters. ‘The artificial ice is composed of 


peating the following words— 


word is his. assurance, who hath said it, that 
‘he which giveth to the poor, shall not lack ; 
no vicissitude of things therefore can surprise, 
or find him unfurnished ; no disaster can impo- 
verish him, no adversity cap overwhelm him; 
he hath a certain reserve against all times and 
occasions: he that * deviseth liberal things, by 
liberal things shall he stand,” saith the pro- 
phet.— Barrow’s Sermons. 
THE BOUNTIES OF PROVIDENCE. 

_ The people of this land seem to forget the 
blessings which they actually enjoy. A be- 
pignant providence has crowned the labours 
of the husbandman, by causing the fields to 
yield their fruit in abundance. There appears 


to be no want—no deficiency any where—All| )j 


seem to have bread enough and to spare. But 
all do not remember the source from which 
these temporal favours are derived. How many 
complain without a shadow of cause! How 
many murmur while in the actual reception of 
the unmerited favours of God! How many 
are fond of representing their condition as dis- 
tressing, while they are in health, and have 
enough to eat and wear! And how many are 
forgetful that they owe all they have to the 
amazing forbearance, and tender mercies of 
their Heavenly Fathet! Would it not be well 
were we to contrast our state with that of mul- 
titudes of our race, who are truly poor and liv- 
ing upon a very scanty allowance, without rai- 
ment to wear, or a habitation for their shelter? 
And who is it, that in this respect has made us 
to differ? What have we that we did not re- 
ceive? Are we denied any. comfort? It may 
be a mere imaginary comfort that we desire— 
And if not, if it be real, our Heavenly Father 
knows infinitely better than we, what we need 
—And he will not withhold any good thing 


Let the bounties of the year—the rich har- 
vests which God has given—excite the grati- 
tude of his people, and call forth their humble 
and unfeigned thanksgivings for the abundance 
of his mercies—And let them not be satisfied 
with the meat that perisheth, but seek that 
which endureth to everlasting life.—Charles- 


PREPARATION FOR DEATH. 


When you lie down at night compose your 
spirits as if you were not to awake till the hea- 
vens be no more. And when you awake in the 
morning, consider this new day as your last, 


night; but which of your mornings or nights 
will be such, you know not. 

Let the mantle of worldly enjoyments hang 
loose about you, that it may be easily dropt, 
when death comes to carry you into another 
world. When the corn is forsaking the ground, 
it is ready for the sickle; when the fruit is ripe, 
it falls off the tree easily; so when a Christian’s 
heart is truly weaned from the world, he is pre- 
pared for death, and it will be the more easy 
to him. A heart disengaged from the world is 
a heavenly one, and then we are ready for hea- 
ven, when our heart is there before us.—Boston. 


AFFLICTION. 


The refiner of silver requires patient and long 
waiting to make the silver fine, and to bring it 
to its highest point of perfection. In the opera- 
tion he not only places his‘crucible on the fire, 
but heaps fire around and upon it. Under this 
process, it at first throws out a dark and offen- 
sive smoke, which asthe heat and its effects in- 
crease, becomes less offensive until it altogether 
ceases ; and the silver becomes transparent and 
beautifully white ; and the point of requisite per- 
fection and purity is when the refiner sees his 
own likeness reflected in the pot. It would be 


idla ta naint put how irably this account of 
the process of reining silver, illustrates tne gra- 


work of purification in the heart of his chil- 


‘‘The case of backsliders has lately been 
much impressed upon my mind. Great num- 
bers [ am persuaded, among professing Chris- 
tians, come under this denomination. At pre- 
sent I shall only offer three or four directions 
to the consideration of any whose case they may 
suit. 

*¢ Every means should be used to stop the 
avenues of temptation, or prevent its coming 
in contact with the evil propensities of the heart. 
If there be nitre in our habitations, it becomes 
us to beware of fire. Such was the counsels of 


‘ Watch and pray, that ye enter 


liar danger. 
He had himself entered 


not into temptation.’ 


knew what was in man, and counselled them 
rather to avoid than court the contest. In 


be exceedingly fruitful in devices to get into the 
way of it. It will persuade conscience for once, 


the evil, and paint the desirableness of the good ; 


But if thou hast any regard to 


Temptation leads to 


bleed in the end beneath the stroke of God’s dis- 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


ArtiriciaL Icz.—There was on Monday opened 
to the public, at the Colosseum, in the ent’s 
Park, an exhibition of the artificial ice, by means of 
which the exhilarating exercise of skating may be 
The summer’s sun cannot} 
melt the patent ice, over which the skater can glide 
The ice glen in 
the Swiss cottaze of the Colosseum is tastefully ar- 
It is surrounded by snow clad cliffs and 


a mixture of salts, which possess the property of 
quickly crystallizing into a hard body, so that 
whenever the surface becomes cut up, a new face 
may be made by pouring on a solution of the salt. 


Scppen Deatu.—A case of awfully 
sudden death occurred in Thistle street Baptist Cha- 
pel, Bristol, England, on Sunday morning; as Mr. 
Brown was giving out the hymn to be sung, and re- 


vessel, used for water, be surrounded with one od 
more folds of coarse cotton to be coostently wet. 
The evaporation of the water from this will carry 
off the heat frown the water inside, and soon reduce} 
it to the In Fndia and other tropical 
tegions, where ice cannot be procured, this practice 
mechanic or labourer have 
at his place of appoiatmant two pitchers thus 
vided, and with lids or covers, the one for dtinktog. 
the other for evaporation, and he can always have 
a supply of cold water in warm weather. Any per- 
son can test this by dipping a finger in the water, 
it in airon awarm day. After do- 
ng this three or four times, he will find his finger’ 
uncomfortably cold. | 


Bee Swarmine.—During the present forcing wea- 
ther it may not be amiss to relate an anecdote just 
furnished by a respectable individual, who vouches 
for its truth. An old gentleman in Ayrshire, while 
standing in his garden, waiting for the casting of a 
ive, had the misfortune to attract the swarm, as it, 
rather unex ly, came off, and the bees, thick 
and clustering, settled over his throat, his face, 
mouth, and nostrils. Ina moment after, his eyes 
were blinded by the clinging buzzing throng. Ex- 
pecting the infliction of instant agony from a thou- 
sand stings, he dreaded to make the slightest move- 
ment by voice or limb, and there was no person pre- 
sent. A minute or two —the heat was in- 
tolerable, and the sensation maddening; at this dire 
extremity of no less than probable pain and death, 
reason at length suggested—and the old gentleman 
cautiously raised his hands to his hat, moved it 
gently, imperceptibly lifting it a few inches above} 
his head, and then steadied the hat in that position. 
The queen bee must have approved of this novel 
hive, for the old man began to breathe freely ; and 
in a short time the whole swarm took up their abode 
in the hat, which he subsequently displayed to his 
friends in triumph and thankfulness without having 
received so much as a single sting.— Elgin 


Imronranr INVENTION FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
AccIDENTs.—Mf, Y are, oddisi 
to his useful inventions for horses, has recently per- 
fected a very simple apparatus for carriages, which 
proves applicable to various purposes. The diffi- 
culty of freeing a horse when he falls from the pole- 
chain of the metropolitan stage carriages, occurs 
daily. The pressure of the animal precluding the 
possibility of unlinking, is entirely superseded by 
this invention, which instantly effects the desired 
object, Carriages on railroads are with the same 
facility detached, at any speed, in cases of danger. 
It also possesses invaluable advantages on board 
ships, being deemed by eminent nautical men to be 
an important improvement in the stopper, when cast- 
ing the anchor, which it drops the moment required ; 
and also lowering boats over the stern, or ship’sside, 
in a heavy swell, or strong tide way, as they can be 
released at each end, instanter, thereby preventing 
the too frequent occurrence of one end only being 
released, and the great difficulty in sach cases of re- 
leasing the other, the boat being end ways. is fraught 
with danger, being liable to swamp. and cause loss 
of life. Mr. Yare calls it his ** Universal Safety 
Hook,” a very appropriate title, as it is impossible 
to calculate upon the uses it may be applied to in 
machinery, the principle of which is so simple, cer- 
tain, and easy of application, that it cannot be put 
out of order without violence. He intends intro- 
ducing it by subscription.— English paper. 


Anctent Corn.—In 1635, musket bullets were 
used in New England as a circulating medium 
in place of farthings. In 1652, the first mint for 
coining money in the American colonies, was crea- 
ted in Boston by the Massachusetts colony—it was 
discontinued about, 1686. Several silver pieces of 
this coinage have lately been received, and are now 
exhibited at the Rochester Museum.— Rochester Post. 


Deata or ANnoruer Pioneer JerstymMan.—David 
E. Wade, one of the first settlers of Cincinnati, died 
in that city on the 22d ult. aged eighty years. Mr. 
Wade settled on a farm in 1790, through which 
the Broadway of Cincinnati now runs, and had an 
orchard and a tan yard where is now the corner of 
Butler and Congress streets. But during all the 
changes which the place of his residence has under- 

one, his friends in New Jersey will be gratified to 
earn that he continued the same—his manners and 
his morals unchanged by prosperous fortune. Mr. 
Wade was forty years an elder in the Ist Presbyte- 
rian church, (Dr. Wilson’s) lived to see nearly fifty 
other churches spring into existence where there 
was but one which he helped to form, and died in 
his 80th year on the same spot where he originally 
settled.— Newark Daily Adv. 


A New Canat.—A company has been organized 
in Indiana, to construct a canal from Fort Wayne, on 


the Wabaeh_ tn FIL t 
cared the rie and to 


is sixty miles. This canal, together with the Wa-| 
bash and Erie eanal, would open a water communi- 
cation between Lakes Michigan and Erie, through 
the St. Joseph and Maumee rivers. 


to Deatu.—The Bradford (Pa.) Porter 
records a lamentable case of death from goring. Mr. 
Alonzo B. Holcomb, a farmer, of Leroy Township, 
was the owner of a valuable bull, which he kept 
chained to a stake in a field on his farm. On Fri- 
day, of Jast week, Mr. Holcomb, as is supposed, 
undertook to remove the stake to another part of the 
field, when he was attacked by the bull and gored 
to death. So furious was the assault of the animal, 
that the man was literally torn piecemeal; not an 
article of clothing was found upon his person, except 
the wristband of his shirt. 


Cuanainc Names.—The Cleveland (Ohio) Jour- 
nal states that the Legislature of Ohio, by an act 
passed February 28th, 1842, conferred the authority 
of changing names of persons, upon the Court of 
Common Pleas in the several counties of the state. 
Therefore persons desirous of getting rid of dad 
names may do so by giving thirty days notice in 
some paper of general circulation, and by showing 
reasonable cause for the change. 


Fatat Mistakes.—On Sunday evening, Mr. Cor- 
nelius Emmons, an aged and respectable resident of 
Gravesend, Lond Island, took from the hands of his 
son-in-law, Martin Schoonmaker, what he supposed 
to be a dose of paregoric, in order to relieve a slight 
hoarseness of the throat; but on examination after- 
wards, it proved to be laudanum. Physicians were 
immediately called, but it was too late—the unfor- 
tunate man soonexpired. Robert Thomson, market- 
man to Mr. G. Law, went to an apothecary store, in 
Baltimore, on Thursday evening last, in order to 
procure some anti-bilious pills; instead of these he 
received six mercurial pills, which he took at once. 
In consequence he died on the following Monday 
morning. 


Fanaticism.—An old lady, named Mary Davidson, 
recently from Boston, has taken up her abode in the 
woods, in Kensingten, “ solitary and alone,’? where 
she is patiently waiting for the anticipated develope- 
ments of 1843. Her object in thus retiring from the 
world is to make preparations for these great events. 
Some charitable persons found her there, striving to 
conquer the last remains of her earthly infirmities by 
abstaining from food. She stated that she had not 
ate for nine days; that she was in every other respect 
perfect, and had nearly succeeded in this, when she 
had, she should be wholly given up to spiritual 
meditation, without any earthly clog or hinderance. 
She was induced to eat, and thus hindered ia her 
work of preparation, or she would ere this have been 
freed from all fleshy appetites.— 
script. 

Pusiic Funp, Connecticur—The num- 
ber of children in the State between four and sixteen 
yeore of age, as enumerated and returned by the 

hool Society in September last, was 84,230; and 
the dividend to each child last year, from the school 
fund, has been one dollar and forty cents, an increase 
of five cents over the dividend of the previous year. 
The total sum divided to schools in forty-five years 
is $2,726,308.73. The capital of the fund at the 
present time is $2,044,354.87. 


1s Western Pennsytvanta—In 1840 the 
capital employed in the Salt works of this section of 
the State was estimated at one million and a half of 
dollars, and the amount of salt manufactured that year 
at not less than two million of bushels. The cost 


test expericnce and skill admit that this vessel 
| to be as efficient as any other that has ever 
built. With her machinery on board, and 


every thing ready for service, except her armament, 


her cost will not exceed one handred and ten thou- 
sand dollars. Thies is without doubt the 
vessel of war that has ever been built. > 


Free Necrozs.—Oor goodly is to re- 
a class 


ceive a large accession to its popu 


which, above all others, she can best do withoat. In 


the states of Louisiana, Missouri, M » and 
Kentucky laws are soon to come in force whieh will 
virtually exclude free negroes from those States, The 
natural effect of this is to overload all the towns 
bordering on Kentucky and Missouri with this un- 
enviable population. It appears also to us that the 
steamboats can no longer employ them, as they wil! 
be likely to be subject to these laws ate port 
where may happen to step on shore. 

Dectsion.—We learn from the Bos- 
ton Advertiser, that in the Court of Common Pleas 
on Thursday, in the case depending u the at- 
tachment law of Massachusetts Chief Jusiice Wil- 
liams ruled that a tooth brush is neither a * tool of 
trade” nor “household furniture,” nor “ wearing 


apparel,” and was not exempt from attachment; 


but his honour was clearly of opinion that a thimble 
v actual use, could not be taken for debt in Massa- 
chasetis. 


Coa.t.—Bituminous coal was recently aceident- 
ly found in Augusta, Oneida county, N. 

orter, on whose land the coal was found, was dig- 
ging a well, and at the depth of seventy feet he 
struck the vein. Mr. P. has been offered $20,000 
for his farm by an eastern capitalist. : 


Empiovment Sociery.—The last ‘notion’ of the 
Bostonians is the establishment of what @hey pro- 
— to call the * Boston Employment Society.” 
t ig to be conducted something after the fashion of 


} on jatalligenge office. where those who desire em- 


ployment may call, dnd those wanting assistance 
may leave their names. It is to be com of five 
hundred members, who shall each annually sub- 
scribe two dollars, for the pay of a superintendent 
and other expenses connected with the plan, The 
superintendent is at al] times to attend to the duties 
without fee from applicants, so that applicants need 
not fear that they will be imposed upon. 


_German Paupence.—There arrived at this port 
on Saturday last the schooner Pheebe, of and from 
Philadelphia, with the first instalment of a band of 
fifty German families, who, under the auspices of 
the German Agricultural Society, are proceeding to 
take possession of a purchase of 36,000 acres of 
land recently made in Hardy and Hampshire Coun- 
ties, Virginia. These fifty families are to be suc- 
ceeded next year by fifty more, and so continue at 
the same annual rate until two hundzed families 
shall have been setiled on the land. They are not 
recent emigrants, but have been residing in. and 
about Philadelphia for four or five years past; and, 
doubtless, taking a true prospective view of the 
times, have most wisely determined upon besituw- 
ing themselves upon a portion of the wild but very 
improvable lands of the Old Dominion. The aver- 
age price they pay is twenty-three cents per acre, 
and the tract is represented to be well watered by 
numerous tributaries to the South Branch.—George- 
town (D. C.) Advocate. 


Tue Crinese Mussum Lonpon.—A London 
correspondent of the Charleston Courier writes un- 
der date of July 4th:—*The Chinese Museuin, 
from Philadelphia, was at Jength opened to the pub- 
lic ten days ago. It had been previously visited by 
the Queen, several members of the Royal Family, 
and a host of influential and aristocratic personages, 
I ventured in my first letter to predict its complete 
success, and my expectations have been fully realized, 
The press has unanimously spoken of it in terms of 
admiration.” | 


A Sea Monster.—The Bangor Democrat has been 
informed by Captain Silas Hatch of that city, that 
on Sunday, the 24th ult. while on his passage from 
Isle au Haut to the Penobscot river, he saw in the 
bay. a sea monster, which was approached within 
thirty feet, the animal all the while remaining sta- 
tionary. The head was elevated about two feet, 
was flat on the top like a snake’s head, and the neck 
bent like a snake’s when crawling on the ground ; 
the eyes were of the size of a half a dollar, and ver 
snakish ; the body was of the size of a half a barfel, 
and thirty feet of it was out of the water. After 
looking at them awile the animal sunk into the 
water and moved off, leaving behind him a wake like 
that of a steamboat. Capt. Hatch had so fair an = 
portunity of looking at the monster that he is confi- 
| dent he Bet ewietahen in bis appearance, but 

whether he was the sea serpent or not he does not 
venture to say. 


AND IMPORTANT WORKS in 
for sale on reasonable terms, by J. WuztHam & Son, 
Publishers and Booksellers, 144 Chestnut street, Philadel- 
Richard Baxter's Works in 23 vols. 8vo. Rev 
ilip Skelton’s do. 6 vols. Bi Burnet’s History of his 
Own Times. Do.on the Thirty-nine Articles. Pooie’s An- 
notations on the Bible. Rev. isaac Watis’ whole Works, 6 
vols, 4to0. Rose's edition of Parkhurst’s Greek Lexicon. 
Neale’s History of the Puritans, 3 vols. 8vu. and Ben- 
nett’s History of the Dissenters, 2 vuls. 8vo. Ellis on the 
Knowledge of Divine Things, 12mo. Witsii Opera, 6 vols. 
4to. Robertson’s Thesaurus, 4to. Kennicott’s Hebrew Bi- 
ble, 2 vols. fulio. Cocceii Opera, 12 vols, folio. Baxter on 
the Soul, 2 vols. - Athanasii Opera, 2 vols. folio. Bloumfield’s 
Critical Digest of the Scriptures, 8 vols, 8vo. Carpenter's 
Lectures on Biblical Criticism, 8vo. Stackhouse’s History 
of the Bible, royal 8vo. Venema on the Psalms, &c. 4to. 
Abernethy’s Sermons, 2 vols. Schleusner’s Lexicon of the 
Old and New ‘Testament. Macknight’s Harmony of the 
Gospels, 2 vols. Curceili Opera, folio, &e. All orders 
from a distance when accompanied with the money, prompt- 
ly attended to. aug 5 , 


BOARD OF PUBLICATION.—South 
_ East corner of George and Seventh streets, Philadel- 
phia, have just published—The Scriptural Doctrine of Sanc- 
tification stated and defended against the error of Periection- 
ism, by W. D. Snodgrass, D.D., 18mo. Price 25 cents, 

“ This judicious and excellent treatise presents in a small 
compass the substance of the modern controversy on the 
doctrine of entire sanctification in the present life. The au- 
thor’s —— are ape and clear, his method logical, his 
argumenis conclusive, his style simple and dignified.”’- 
Biblical Repository. july 23. 


OF MRS. MARY LUNDIE DUNCAN— 
Being Recollections of a Daughter by her Mother, 
from the second Edinburgh edition, enlarged and improved, 


will be published in a few days -; 
. ROBERT CARTER, 
july 23 58 Canal street, New York. 


NITED IRISHMEN.—Just published and for sale by 

Perkins & Purves, No. 134 Chestnut street, Phila- 

a The United Irishmen, their Lives and Times. By 
R. R. Madden, M.D. Author of Travels in the East, &e. 


july 


he UNION SINGING BOOK FOR SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS.—Just published and for rale at No. 146 


signed to accom nion Hymns, ish the Ame- 
rican Sunday School Union. 


This volume contains 128 pages, in the form of a Minia- 


ture Singing 

ada to it, making in all about 200 hymns and 50 tunes. 
Book contains several pages devoted to the elements 

of Music simplified for Children, designed to aid Teachers 

and Superintendents in giving instruction to the Sabbath 

Schoolin Music. For sale at No. 146 Chestnut street; Phi- 

ladel phia. july 16 


Hooker, Publisher and Bookseller, re- 
_© speetfully informs his friends and the public generally, 
that he has removed his stock of Books Stationery from 
the corner of Chestnut and Fifth streets to No. 178 Chestnut 
street, above Seventh street, (o ite the Masonic Hall,) 
Philadelphia, a large and commodious store, where he offers 
a complete assortment of School, Theological, Classical, and 
Miscellaneous Books, and the principal articles of Station- 
ery, at wholesale and retail, at the lowest prices, to suit the 
times. Herman Hooker is publisher of various Re- 


Book. Each tune has three hymns or more 


ligious and other Books, viz. Biunt’s Complete Works, in 8 
vols. Hill's Divinity. Krammacher’s Bicker- 
teth on . omen of England, by Mrs. Ellis. Ta- 
ble of the » by Caroline Fry, now . Wilson. Stir- 


ling’s Poetical Works. Gems of American Female Poets. 
Flora’s Lexicon, &c. &c., and he hopes by his attention to the 
taste and convenience of the public, to receive a liberal pat- 
ronage. july 9 


RAVELS IN NORTH INDIA—The 
Board 


Missionary undertaki 


sails, boats, and water worke.. Nautical men of the. 


A. M. 


~ 


Several peculiarities which have occasioned 
much perplexity, are readily explained. The vi- 
brations cease entirely when water ceases to 
pour over the dam; they are also inconsidera- 
ble when the depth of water is 18 or 24 inches. 
A depth of five or six inches produces the great- 
est effect. The first of these facts is an obvious 
consequence of our theory. The second, if it 
could not have been so well anticipated, is surely 
not inconsistent with it. A certain pressure and 
velocity of the bow is requisite to vibrate a glass 
bell. The same must be true of a wooden one. 
What that velocity is, must be determined by 
experiment. appears to correspond to a depth 
of water of about six inches over the dam. 
Moreover, a greater depth of water not only in-} 
; Creases the velocity, but loads the dam so heavi- 
ly, as to stifle the vibrations. A log resting 
| against the dam impairs or destroys the effect. 
} So if you press your finger against the middle 
of a vibrating segment of a glass bell, the vibra- 


who on earth, came nearest to the kingdom of 
heaven; and who lost it for want of one decisive 
stepts! As he calls to mind the unnumbered 
mercies here enjoyed, the oft-repeated proffers 
of salvation here slighted, and as he liits his 
weeping eye to that world of glory above, O 
with what bitterness of spirit, with what sinking 
and dying of the heart within him, will he ex- 
claim, “‘ Time was when | bade fair for a seat 
in yonder region; when I was well nigh an heir 
to that incorruptible inheritance: I did but just 
“miss the path to those realms of light and life 
everlasting; just fail of being one in that hap- 
py company around the throne of God: I had 
my hand almost upon acrown like oneof theits ; 
a little more, and now,.instead of wailing hee 
among the lost, I had been there among the 
redeemed!” O! that little more! It will bite 
like a serpent and sting like an adder. Sue- 
ly, tobe sinking for ever in the bottomless 
must be damnation enough without the ever- 


‘s The bruised reed he’ll never break, 
Nor quench the smoking flax,”’ 


he fell back and instantly expired. 


A Curiovs Loar.—A correspondent writes :— 
‘There is a loaf of bread in the possession of Mr. 
Soars, of Thurlstone, Derbyshire, upwards of four 
hundred years old. It is a funeral loaf, bearing the 
date of 1436, and was discovered upwards of two 

ears ago, ina chest with some old writings, be- 
ging to the family estate. The writer has been 
uainted with the said loaf upwards of fifty years, 
oa called the attention of the public to the old 
bread some years ago; since then it has become a 
lion, and has suffered by the handling and pilfering| 
of the curious. Mrs. Soars has placed it on a hand- 
some glass salver and bee-hive cover, which adds 
tly to its preservation and appearance. As Mrs. 

. is noted for the excellency of her dairy, she can 
truly (and often does) reply to interrogations, ‘ How 
are you getting on?’—* Well, pretty well, we have} 
an old loaf uncut in the house, and some decent 
cheese.’ 9? Nuiis Mercur 


per bushel averages twelve cents, when formerly it 
was Carried westward from Philadelphia at an ex- 
pense of $10 per bushel. 


Destructive SHELL.— We understand that a wea" 
of the most destructive character has lately been 
invented by an American resident in England, and 
the model sent to this country to be submitted to the 
United States Government for their purchase or ap- 
proval. The principles of ite destructibility have 
net been divulged, nor will they probably be if our 
government purchases the exclusive right.- It is re-| o¢ 
presented to be an “infernal machine”’ of the first 
water, not only scattering destruction where it strikes, 
but cutting and slashing as it proceeds, with two- 
edged teeth andcutters. ‘The model is in the hands 
of an intelligent engineer of this city, who will 
to Washington oh the subject.— 


rapine, no deceit, no mishap, no corruption can| ‘hanieenee Maan 
ever by any means come at it. All our doors 
aud bars, all our forces and guards, all the cir- 
cumspection and vigilance we can use, are no| 
defence or security at all in comparison to this 
disposal thereof; the poor man’s-stomach is a 
granary for our corn, which never can be ex- 
hausted ; the poor man’s back is a wardrobe for 
oir clothes, which never can be pillaged; the 
poor man’s pocket is a bank for our money, 
vhich never can disappoint or deceive us; all 
egy traders in the world may decay and 

k, but the poor man can never fail except 
God himself turn bankrupt ; for what we give 
b the poor, we deliver and intrust in his hands, 
ait of which no force can wring it, no craft can 
fich ; it is laid up in heaven, whither no thief 


plunged into the resistless current—either in- 
tending to return, or touch upon the American 
side—(for horses think, aye, and reason too,) 
but the rushing waters Itke an army of hungry 
tigers, whirled the poor beast hither and thither, 
and onward too; so that just as he reached the 
first rapid, nothing but his head could be now 
and then observed above the angry billows. 
Before coming to the brink of the magnificent 
cataract, toward the middle of the descent, it 
was quite certain that life was extinct. Over 
went the carcass, which was soog discovered 
by those below at the ferry where it was towed 
on shore and examined. It proved to be a very 
large horse, in excellent flesh, almost milk 
white, but every bone in the body was crushed 
or broken into fragments. At the last advices, 
the remains were at the whirlpool, running an| @n climb; where no moth or rust doth abide. 
endless round—the race of a magic horse—as_ hh despite of all the fortune, of all the might, of 
though it were intended to impress the mind dl the malice in the world, the liberal man will 


: RECOMMENDATORY NOTICES. 

“ Within the covers of this small vulume, is condensed a 

great amount of interesting and valuable matter, much of it 
quite new to the general reader, and all of it such as should 
be widely disseminated.” — New York Observer. 
__ “It comprises ina brief space, and very readable form, an 
intelligent glance at Hindu institutions, social, civil, and re- 
ligious..... and much information which is elsewhere 
garnered up in inaccessible volumes.”—N. York Evangelist. 

“‘ He has added to these an exceedingly interesting sketch 

{ the progress and present prosperity of the Lodiana Mis- 
sion,” &c.— Bapust Advocate, 
“ [tis well drawn up, and will rank among the valua 
contributions which Missionaries have furnished aiheCuric 
tian and literary community.” —Christian Intelligencer. 

“Mr. Lowrie was one of the earliest missionaries of the 

Board to Northern India, from which field he 
was eventually compelled to retire, by the failure of his 
health. He describes scenes therefore as an eye witness, 
and affords a good view of native customs, the horrors of idol. 
airy, trials and successes, &c. ‘I'he style is clear 
and simple, the matter entertaining, and the book altogether 
will be acceptable to the Christian public, and suitable for a 
Sabbath school library.” — Presbyterian. 


War Steamer.—The Madisonian states that the 
war steamer Union, built upon Lieut. Hunter’s plan, 
and under his supervision, measures one thousand 
and forty tons, and that her hull! has been pee 


asting recollection of havi unged from the] tions cease. ; : | with a deeper sense of horror while gazing into’ qver be rich; for God’s providence is his es-| Coor Warer.—We can suggest a mode within} in all respects for the sum of sixty-four thousand] For sale inthe ci 
threshold of heaven Wile | But the middle dam at the Falls is also circu-! the awful abyss below. | ftes God’s wisdom and power are his defence ;! the reach of every person. Let the jar, piteher, pe nn This includes hull, masts, spars, rigging, Pred Chavet poe and bey oll York, at M. W. —s Brick 
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Or ‘pang, this bosom ae feel ? 
Wo where, the ever verdant flow’ra 
re to dwell Dhio Obs. 
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| T Presbyterian 
| Travels in 
| North India, containing notices of the Hindus; Journal of a 
Voyage on the Ganges, and a Tour to Lahor; Notes on the . 
Himalaya Mountains, and the Hill Tribes; including a 
: ngs, by the Rev. John C. 
tary of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
Church. 18mo. Price 44 cents. 
| 
| 
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